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"Buy i Bakect 


Here’s how you save money with 
Internationals 


BULK FLOUR DELIVERY 


1. Elimination of container costs 
2. Reduction of flour handling costs 
3. Cleaner bakery at lower cost 


4, Reduction in flour loss 


International can deliver “Bakery-Proved” Flours to your plant by bulk flour truck and 
Airslide* rail car—at a saving to you! For more information on bulk flour handling, 


talk with your International representative today. 


International 


FLOUR M Il Ct tates C O Mer AN Y 
“Bakery-Proved" — Trademark (3) GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS ts MINNESOTA 


*Airslide, a trademark of the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Penn. 
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IS A 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 


Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
.. throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


H EN RY H EI D E 5 Incorporated 


313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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Perhaps not really a jewel—bt 
any rate, it’s a tiny precision 
bearing for a fine watc 
Skillful use of many suc 


used in small amounts is often under- 
estimated. 

For example, take IMPROVED PAN 

Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 
Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. : 

Every ounce of such a product should 

be uniform and stable. When you 

use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 

can be sure! 
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CLUGE O72 


COPPA f 


742 Beara woe trade 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Toronto Office: 73 Simcoe St. 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. is 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 


Il-H offers the highest quality attainable in ces 
5 ° 


| [ s] [: | read flours ...a quality that means produc- 

tion savings in good bread yields and fewer 
a schedule upsets. I-H can help make your loaf 
| ssa: | the best in your market. 


a 
RT- “HINCKE Ming Company — 


RANA S Clri®. Eas OU Rt 
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“~- Bemis multiwalls 
are the way 
| you want ’em... 









ROUGH Outer Sheets— Bemis’ Ruf-Grip 
paper gives you non-skid stacking, safer ship- 
ping, easier handling. Available if you wish. 


and 


~ Smooth 


| SMOOTH Inner Sheets— Bemis Multiwall 
Flour Bags have smooth inner sheets, give maxi- 
mum efficiency in dumping with minimum loss 
of flour and least consumption of time. Your 
baker customers appreciate this. 












You’re ahead when you pack and ship in Bemis 
Multiwalls. 


Bemis * 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in P-incipal Cities 





~~. 


























Small Paper Bags Burlap Bags 





Bemilin (Dress Print) 


Cotton Bags Bemis Special Thread 


Becote White Blue- 
lined Flour Bags 





Cotton Sheeting Bags 
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Here at Commander-Larabee we chart a definite 
course, too—for every single flour we mill. 

First, the painstaking pre-milling analyses and test 
bakings of all grain samples . . . then the continuous 
checkups by each individual mill laboratory, 
covering every milling sequence. Plus the innumerable 
sample analyses of every Commander-Larabee mill’s 
production, not only by our own central control 
laboratory, but by the equally efficient testing 
laboratories of bakeries and the fine 

bakery service organizations laboratories as well. 


No wonder then, that more and more bakers all over 


America are relying on the Commander-Larabee fine 
family of flours to fulfill their exact baking specifications! 


100 LBS. NET 


Kom ee 


- BAKERY 
FLOURS 


COMMARBER LERABET sealing ComPanT 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 
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Korean Miller Corn Storage Realignment, Movement 


Of Wheat Underline USDA Dilemmas 


Will Get U.S. 
Elevator Aid 


NASHINGTON — The Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
issued on Jan. 30 details of a re- 
quirement for Korea covering the 
building and equipping of two grain 
elevators, each of 5,000 tons capaci- 
ty. 

Last year, ICA financed the mod- 
ernization of flour mills in Korea, 
with machinery purchased from 
European firms. 

The two elevators are to be built 
for Chosun/Kucktong Flour Mills, 62 
Zwa Chong Dong, Pusan. The con- 
tracting period runs up to June 30, 
the delivery period to Dec. 31. Both 
periods started Jan. 14. The amount 
involved, according to ICA, is $320,- 
000. 

The ICA announcement details the 
construction materials needed, in- 
cluding cement, steel piping and 
sheet iron, the last named being for 
the manufacture of the aspiration 
pipe for the tipping scales and grain 
separators. Also needed are 310 tons 
of reinforcement iron bars. Specifica- 
tions for grain hoses, to be of flexible 
metal, and for diesel generating sets 
are also given. 

The specifications for much of the 
equipment describe Buhler machinery 
or equal. This means that while 
Buhler is used as a base, other manu- 
facturers, including American firms, 
may tender if they wish. 

Several ship discharging conveyor 
units, with Buhler SKT 11” type 
marine legs, are required. Also re- 
quested are pneumatic units, Buhler 
type PNT-4 or equal and horizontal 
chain conveyors, Buhler type BKT 
or equal. 

Details are given for grain separa- 
tors with Buhler type MTM listed, 
for electrically controlled damping 
apparatus, a combined grain clean- 
ing, brushing and scouring machine 
and for a combined washer, stoner 
and whizzer. 

The requirement in detail appears 
in a pamphlet published by the Office 
of Small Business, ICA, under refer- 
ence SBC No. 57-20. Copies may be 
obtained from the office located in 
Washington. 

ICA stresses in its announcement 
that if there is anything in the spe- 
cifications not according to standards 
which will permit American suppliers 
to submit quotations, the Office of 
Small Business should be informed 
immediately. 

If information additional to that 
published by ICA is required, officials 
say that the interested supplier 
should communicate directly with the 
milling firm in Pusan. 


Space Availability 
For Surplus Corn 


In Southwest 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture faces the imme- 
diate problem of cleaning out its out- 
of-condition corn and a realignment 
of storage location to make way for 
the take-over of 1956 crop loan corn. 
Officials expect that they will not 
have bin space for more than 100 
million bushels in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois and Indiana. The alternative 
is to buy more bin space, which 
USDA does not want to do. 

This situation backgrounded the 
appearance of Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, and his top offi- 
cials, before the congressional agri- 
culture committees last week. Other 
problems, interwoven with this, are 
hogs and the 1958 congressional elec- 
tions. 

Officials sense that there is little 
they can do at this time. Trade 
sources, on the other hand — also 
thinking politically—are hoping that 
a climb will start in the corn mar- 
ket to increase the price as much 
as 15@20¢ bu. by new crop time in 
order to discourage hog production 
and prevent $10 hogs in the late 
summer of 1958, when the adminis- 
tration faces the mid-term con- 
gressional elections. 

The department asked the termin- 
al and sub-terminal warehouse in- 
dustry of the Southwest to clean out 
red winter wheat for movement fur- 
ther south into export flow and to 
take in Commodity Credit Corp. corn 
which would be moved from the 
four states. 


Potential Threat 
Thus far there has not appeared 
any definite commitment from the 


warehousemen on the USDA request, 
other than reports of large avail- 


— By John Cipperly ——— 


Northwestern Miller 
Washington Correspondent 


ability of storage space in the 
Southwest and other points. 

USDA officials comment that if 
the warehousemen fail to provide 
storage capacity for corn the govern- 
ment has the “club” of loading out 
orders for CCC wheat held at these 
terminal points, thereby posing the 
problem for the warehousemen of 
taking in government corn or losing 
revenue from empty storage capaci- 
ty. 

The grain merchandising trade ap- 
pears split on the market effects of 


(Continued on page 52) 


USDA Gives Corn 
Support Pledge 


WASHINGTON—At hearings here 
this past week when Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, appear- 
ed with his top staff officials before 
the two agriculture committees of 
Congress, a pledge was given that the 
US. Department of Agriculture 
would for the 1957 crop year support 
corn at not less than $1.31 bu., or 
approximately 73% of parity. 

The committee sessions were plan- 
ned to reach some decision on correc- 
tive legislation to help ease the corn 
acreage problem for the crop year. 
As things now stand, after the defeat 
of the corn referendum in December, 
the law requires that on the basis of 
supply the corn acreage allotment 
program under the AAA act of 1938 
must be fixed at not more than 37 
million acres in the corn belt. 

Such a low level probably would 
not bring about any reasonable level 


(Continued on page 52) 
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FLOUR, BREAD SURVEY—One of the most complete surveys on 
the use of flour, cereal products, bread and other baked foods 
has been released by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mar- 
keting analysts are expected to make considerable use of the 


charts showing usage, quantity and value ..-.............. Pages 50, 51 
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Spring Wheat Mills 
Critical of Plan 
To Move Stocks 


WASHINGTON — As part of the 
plan to make storage space available 
for take-over corn, a proposal has 
been made for the movement of 50 
million bushels of spring wheat from 
the Minneapolis-Duluth area into ex- 
port positions. 

Millers in Minneapolis expressed 
surprise at the magnitude of the 
operation and concern at the removal 
of this amount of spring wheat from 
their area. The suggestion came out 
of a meeting held in Washington be- 
tween Commodity Credit Corp. offi- 
cials and members of the regional 
staffs. Minnesota is one of the critical 
excess storage points for old crop and 
new crop corn take-over. 

Present at the meeting in Washing- 
ton was James A. Cole, director of 
the Minneapolis office of the Commo- 
dity Stabilization Service. Mr. Cole 
stresses that no firm decision on the 
amount of wheat to be moved has 
been taken and it could be anything 
from 5 million bushels to 60 million. 
However, other sources state that the . 
figure of around 50 million bushels 
was discussed at the Washington 
meeting. 

Clarence Palmby, director of the 
CSS grain branch, is to go to Min- 
neapolis on-Feb. 6 to make an on- 
the-spot survey of the situation and 
to discuss the matter with local offi- 
cials and with the trade advisory 
committee. The intention is to ascer- 
tain trade reaction to the proposal. 
In the presentation of views, mem- 
bers of the milling industry are ex- 
pected to play a prominent part. 


Boxcar Problem Cited 


Individual traders are critical of 
the government plan to take spring 
wheat out of the Minneapolis area. 
It is said that the proposal is il- 
logical. Moreover, the timing may 
cause complications as far as the sup- 
ply of boxcars is concerned. 

As soon as trade views have been 
ascertained, and a decision made to 

(Continued on page 52) 





NASSER DEATH RUMOR 
ACTIVATES MARKET 


WINNIPEG — Reports that Presi- 
dent Nasser of Egypt had been assas- 
sinated caused a sharp flurry of sell- 
ing on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
on Jan. 31. Activity died quickly 
when traders were unable to obtain 
confirmation of the reports. 





1956 Flour Production Estimated at 228,964,000 Sacks 


U.S. wheat flour production in the 
calendar year 1956 showed a slight 
increase over production for 1955, 


thus continuing the small upward 
trend which became evident when 
1955 figures were compared with 


those for 1954. 

Total offtake for the year has been 
estimated at 228,964,000 sacks—up 
less than 1.5% from the 1955 total of 
225,600,000 sacks. The 1956 estimate 
is based on Bureau of the Census re- 
ports for January-November and 
The Northwestern Miller’s estimate 
of December production. 


Flour production dropped from 
305.5 million sacks in 1947 to 225.7 
million sacks in 1950, then rose to 
229.3 million sacks in 1951. The de- 
cline again became apparent in 1954 
when the offtake was 221.8 million 
sacks. 

The slight gains registered in 1954 
and 1955 are due not to increases in 
per capita consumption, but to the 
growing population and to export 
business. Civilian consumption on an 
individual basis is showing a steady 
downward trend—in 1954 the per 


capita computation showed a figure 
of 124 lb. according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Food Situ- 
ation report. In 1955 there was a de- 
cline to 121 lb. and the preliminary 
estimate for 1956 is put at 119 Ib. 
These figures include white flour, 
whole wheat flour and semolina. 
Playing a part in maintaining pro- 
duction were exports and provided 
this business remains healthy, and 
the population increase is maintained 
—statistics show that it will be— 
production figures may continue to 


hold their own and even 
slightly. 

In the period January to November 
of 1956 mills worked an average of 
836% of capacity. Most mills in 1956 
secured at least five days of running 
time each week; in some instances 
plants were operated six days. Cur- 
rently, almost every mill is running 
more than five days and’some seven 
day stints have been reported. Help- 
ing to maintain mill run is govern- 
ment export business and domestic 
relief awards, particularly in the case 
of the larger plants. 


increase 
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Low Price, No Export Aid 


MANNHEIM—German millers are 
complaining that the flour prices 
fixed by the government are too low. 
No increase has been granted to 
compensate for recently increased 
labor rates, fuel and freight charges. 
Requests for improved prices by the 
mills have been rejected by the au- 
thorities. 

Hans Werle, Einfuhrhandel Mann- 
heim, a firm prominent in the Ger- 
man importing and exporting busi- 
ness, in a year-end review prepared 
for The Northwestern Miller, says 
that negotiations are now under 
way which could result in the gov- 
ernment giving a grant to the mills 
equivalent to about $10.5 million. 
This would be divided among the 
mills according to the quantities of 
flour sold on the domestic market. 
The wheat growers are guaranteed 
about $100 metric ton for wheat. Im- 
ported wheat is about 30% lower. 

The high price for locally-grown 
wheat hits the mills hard for they 
have to use about 40% domestic in 
their grists. Moreover, the quality 
of German wheat is not as good as 
imported American and Canadian 
wheats. It is poor in gluten and pro- 
tein and deliveries are not uniform. 

The German Federal Republic, 
with about 50 million inhabitants, 
has a yearly flour consumption of 
about 4.5 million metric tons. Re- 
quirements of imported wheat are 
in the region of 2 million tons a 
year. Imports of feed grains are also 
substantial. 


Jonditions Unsatisfactory 

Mr. Werle reports that during 
1956 the German millers complained 
of their inability to utilize fully 
their production capacities. Unsatis- 
factory prices for their products 
ruled throughout the year and only 
in a few exceptional cases could div- 
idends of 4-5% be paid. 

The mills located at the ports or 
with inland waterway facilities fared 
better than the country mills be- 
cause they were able to participate 
in export business. 

During the year, Mr. Werle says, 
the leading German mills, with the 
assistance of the government, entered 
a so-called “convention.” Under this 
convention the mills agreed upon 








Hans Werle 
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German Mills Impeded by 


voluntary restriction with regard to 
their flour production in order to 
avoid excessive supplies being thrown 
on the market. 

Many of the mills have proceeded 
with their modernization programs 
during 1956, thus improving yields 
and qualities. However, there are 
still many mills which have been un- 
able to carry out remodeling because 
of unfavorable sales results. Flour 
prices, it is commented by observers, 
must be improved in order to allow 
the millers to utilize to the full the 
latest equipment available to the 
flour milling industry. 


Export Trade Difficult 


Prior to World War I the German 
millers were exporting about 400,000 
tons of flour annually. Despite all the 
efforts made in the past few years, 
this total has never been reattained. 

The German government has re- 
fused to pay any subsidy to the 
millers in order to aid export busi- 
ness. They have to operate on their 
own. This puts them at a disadvant- 
age alongside other exporting nations 
because sO Many are given govern- 
ment subsidies. 

Mr. Werle quotes an example of 
what he considers to be the unfair 
operation of subsidies. Italian wheat 
flour sold to Mediterranean coun- 
tries has been worked at prices far 
below those offered by other export- 
ing nations engaged in international 
competition. 

On the occasion of a recent tender 
for the sale of 30,000 tons of flour, 
72% extraction, to Cairo, Italian 
millers submitted prices of $79@ 
83.25 metric ton, c & f Alexandria, 
compared with the lowest German 
bids of $92@96. Bids from the USS., 
Mr. Werle says, were about on the 
same level as those from Western 
Germany. It must be assumed, he 
states, that Italian export prices are 
heavily subsidized by the government 
as they are so low that they cannot 
possibly be based on prudent busi- 
ness calculations. 

This price level has resulted in 
the German millers being frozen out 
of their regular markets in North 
Africa, the Near East and the Mid- 


* dle East. The German trade also ex- 


ports to some adjacent European 
countries and to the Sudan. Mr. 
Werle comments: “The spheres of in- 
terest of the American milling in- 
dustry have been side-stepped most 
extensively by the German mills; 
thus those interests were practically 
not infringed.” 


On the question of future trade, 
Mr. Werle declares: “The German 
mills are ready at any time to come 
to an understanding with other na- 
tions interested in flour export as 
long as they are willing to recognize 
that the German mills have a right 
to export outlets.” 





BAKERY SALES 
INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales in bakery product stores in the 
U.S. during November increased 1% 
over the November, 1955, figure and 
40% over October, 1956, according to 
a monthly retail trade report of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Dollar 
volume sales for the first 11 months 
were down 1%. 


L. D. Minard Named 
Traffic Manager 


For Bay State 


WINONA, MINN.—Leon D. Min- 
ard has been named general traffic 
manager of the Bay State Milling 
Co. plants at Winona, Minn., and 
Leavenworth, Kansas, it was an- 
nounced by George E. Kelley, vice 





president-general manager of the 
company. 
Mr. Minard has been associated 


with the milling industry since 1928 
when he joined Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, as office 
boy. During the next 14 years he 
worked in various capacities in ac- 
counting, statistical, grain and trai- 
fic in both Minneapolis and Buffalo, 
followed by six years in sales terri- 
tories in eastern Pennsylvania, Min- 
neapolis, southwestern Minnesota and 
Chicago. 

After a year as sales manager for 
Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
Mr. Minard was appointed traffic 
manager of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis plant and eight months later 
was promoted to traffic manager of 
the Buffalo operation. On June 1 of 
last year. Mr. Minard was appoint- 
ed traffic manager of Pillsbury’s 
Springfield, Ill, mill and prepared 
mix plant. 

Active in traffic affairs, Mr. Minard 
now holds membership in the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Club, Buffalo Traffic 
Club, Springfield Traffic Club, Associ- 
ation of Commerce and Industry, 
Springfield, and is a new member of 
the Winona Traffic Club. Since 1952, 
Mr. Minard has been a registered 
practitioner and is qualified to prac- 
tice before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. Minard is married and has two 
sons. 

Richard T. Percy has been ap- 
pointed Winona plant traffic man- 
ager and G. Keefe Bleakley, Leav- 
enworth plant traffic manager. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dividend Declared 


DENVER, COLO. — Robert M. 
Pease, president of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., has announced 
that a quarterly dividend of 35¢ share 
has been declared on the company’s 
outstanding common stock. It will be 
payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
Feb. 15. 











IWA Sales Report 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Jan. 23-29, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 2,172,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement against 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 222,482 ewt. of flour (515,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 1,657,000 bu. of wheat. The importing countries prin- 
cipally involved in the sales were Japan and Portugal. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 77,315,000 bu. 
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Don A. Stevens 


BANK DIRECTOR — Don A. Ste- 
vens, vice president, General Mills, 
Ine., was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders. Mr. Stevens has 
been associated with GMI and the 
Washburn Crosby Co. since 1924. He 
has been a director of GMI since 
1952. 





Commander-Larabee 
Salesman Marooned 


In Kentucky Flood 


CHARLESTON, W.VA. — Regis 
Haid, Commander - Larabee flour 
salesman from Charleston, W.Va., had 
a Kentucky flood experience he will 
not soon forget. He was marooned 
for two days recently in a hotel at 
Hazard, Ky., without water, food, 
heat or light. 

Mr. Haid was calling on a customer 
in Hazard and was spending the 
night of Jan. 28 in the hotel when 
the flood struck. Water on the main 
street soon rose to a height of 17 feet 
and filled the hotel lobby. It was not 
until Wednesday, Jan. 30, that Mr. 
Haid and other guests were able to 
escape from the water-logged hotel. 
Meanwhile, they got along on coke 
and candy bars. So much gasoline 
was carried along on the flood waters 
that smoking was prohibited. Unlike 
many others, Mr. Haid did not lose 
his automobile, which he had left 
parked at his customer’s place of 
business on a hillside above the flood 
area. Hundreds of automobiles were 
ruined by the water. 

While no large bakeries in the area 
were believed to be in the path of the 
flood, several wholesale grocery and 
flour jobbing firms suffered substan- 
tial damage in the Hazard-Pikeville, 
Ky., and Grundy, Va., area. 


—-—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. W. Brabender to 
Address Chicago Club 


CHICAGO—C. W. Brabender, con- 
sulting engineer and instrument ex- 
pert, will be the guest speaker at the 
meeting of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club at the Midland Hotel 
Feb. 12. The fellowship period starts 
at 5:30 p.m. and dinner will be served 
at 6:30 p.m. Mr. Brabender will talk 
on developments in flour perform- 
ance and dough machining control in 
highly mechanized bake shops. A big 
attendance is expected at the meet- 
ing. 
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Futures Trade Faces Critical 
Years Ahead, Chicago Board of 
Trade Membership Warned 


CHICAGO — Chicago . Board of 
Trade members have been urged to 
redouble efforts to eliminate govern- 
ment competition in the grain busi- 
ness by Thomas E. Hosty, senior 
partner of Sincere & Co. Mr. Hosty 
assumed the office of chairman of 
the board of directors of the organ- 
ization Jan. 22. 

Speaking at the annual exchange 
membership meeting Jan. 28, Mr. 
Hosty warned that the years ahead 
will be ‘“critical’ ones for all com- 
modity futures markets. He predicted 
that a “majority” of the business 
firms engaged in marketing U.S. farm 
commodities now in surplus supply 
would be forced out of business un- 
less the government’s huge Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. changed its methods 
of disposing of inventories acquired 
in price support programs through 
direct sales to exporters and other 
large users. 

“New farm legislation should be 
approached with the idea of provid- 
ing permanent, long-term benefits 
that preserve the freedom of individu- 
als,” Mr. Hosty said. “There is a need 
to move toward more decentralized 
administration of farm programs,” he 
continued, “with more emphasis 
placed on self-help programs and less 
emphasis on government hand-outs 
that ignore sound economic considera- 
tions.” 

Government farm programs of re- 
cent years have been successful in 
making economic hypochondriacs out 
of many farm people but have done 
little to solve basic farm problems, 
Mr. Hosty declared. 

Gross income of the Chicago Board 
of Trade during 1956 was $3,966,- 
218.29, Robert C. Liebenow, presi- 
dent, reported at the meeting. This 
is an increase of 3% over 1955 in- 
come. 

Expenses for operating the large 
exchange in 1956 were $3,947,270.07, 
Mr. Liebenow said, leaving a _ net 
profit of $18,948.22. 

Trading volume on the exchange in 
1956 was estimated by Mr. Liebenow 
at $30.4 billion. This represents an in- 
crease of 15.6% over the previous year 
in grain futures, he pointed out. Cash 
grain receipts were up 442% for the 
year while substantial increases also 
were noted for total futures trading 





Thomas E. Hosty 


volume in crude soybean oil, soybean 
meal, lard, cottonseed oil and grain 
sorghums. 

In the cash grain market, a decline 
in railroad receipts was offset by 
substantial gains in inland waterway 
and lake receipts. 

Julius Mayer, executive vice presi- 
dent of Continental Grain Co., retired 
as chairman of the board of directors 
after serving two one-year terms. 
He explained that progress had been 
made recently in restoring wheat ex- 
ports to private channels but that 
competition from CCC was still a 
serious threat to the trade. 

Mr. Mayer reported the govern- 
ment agency now owns outright stor- 
age facilities capable of holding 984 
million bushels of grain. An addition- 
al 83 million bushels of space is pro- 
vided by 370 idle merchant ships of 
the reserve fleet, he declared. 

Efforts are now being made to have 
the government adopt a program for 
handling corn and other feed grain 
exports similar to that put into effect 
for wheat last September, Mr. Mayer 
said. If such a program is adopted it 
will be an important step toward 
eliminating the system of state grain 
trading that has plagued the industry 
in recent years, he concluded. 
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Oregon Wheat Report 


Due at Conference 


PORTLAND — One of the most 
thorough self-studies ever carried 
out by a major agricultural commo- 
dity group will be reported at the 
Oregon Wheat Industry conference 
at Portland Feb. 19-20. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by Oregon State 
College. 

Faced with large stocks of wheat 
in surplus warehouses, Oregon wheat 
growers decided a year ago to try to 
find their way out of declining wheat 
crop values and reduced acreages. 
The value of the state’s wheat crop 
has dropped 40% in the last three 
years—from around $74 million in 
1953 to $44 million in 1955. 

Rather than rely entirely on gov- 
ernment programs, growers agreed to 
adopt a “do-it-yourself” attitude. 
Through the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, they asked the college to 
help them study their problems. A 
study, patterned after a similar in- 
vestigation of the wheat industry in 
1925, was set up. 

Eighteen sub-committees, under 
the direction of four main confer- 
ence committees, have now completed 
studies of trends and problems in the 
wheat industry during the last 30 
years. More than 200 persons repre- 
senting wheat growers, dealers, mill- 
ers, bakers, livestock feeders, home- 
makers, exporters, and many other 
groups have worked together during 
the year. 

The four main conference commit- 
tees were assigned problem areas in 
marketing, government programs, 
production and land use, and farm in- 
comes and costs. Problems uncovered, 
and recommendations for solving 
these problems, will be reported at 
the conference. 

All conference sessions will be open 
to the public, the conference planning 
committee stressed. Meetings will be 
held in the Multnomah Hotel. 











John R. Hale 


Chase Bag Manager Is 


New Bank Director 


MINNEAPOLIS — John R. Hale, 
manager of the Chase Bag Co. branch 
at Minneapolis, has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Camden 
Northwestern State Bank, according 
to an announcement by Reuben R. 
Nelson, president of the bank. 

Mr. Hale, a native of Grand Forks, 
N.D., started as a salesman for Chase 
Bag in 1926, becoming manager in 
1936. 

He is a past area associate director 
of the Community Fund, a past vice 
president and director of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. He is 
also active in Rotary, the Minneapolis 
Club and the Minikahda Club. 


Research Director 
Post Created by 
Sprout-Waldron 


MUNCY, PA.—H. M. Soars, pres- 
ident and general manager of Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., has announced 
the creation of the new office of 
director of research and product de- 
velopment. He has named C. Donald 
Fisher, formerly chief engineer of 
the company to the post. 

*Mr. Fisher, in his capacity as chief 
engineer, has played an important 
role in the development of most of 
Sprout-Waldron’s many new prod- 
ucts which have been introduced dur- 
ing the past several years. In his 
new capacity, Mr. Fisher will have 
the opportunity to apply all of his 
time to this phase of the company’s 
growth. 

The creation of this new post is 
a further step in Sprout-Waldron’s 
program of development and improve- 
ment in existing products, the addi- 
tion of new product lines and the 
exploration of new processes, Mr. 
Soars said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ogden Mill Worker 
Killed in Fall 


OGDEN, UTAH — Athel Monroe 
Rawlins, 63-year-old flour worker fell 
to his death at the Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., plant in Ogden Jan. 29. He had 
ridden the “man lift” to the seventh 
floor and had fallen to the fifth floor, 
where he was found by mill workers, 
C. K. Paxton, plant superintendent, 
said. 
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Millers in 
Canada Hit 
Subsidies 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Flour 
Export Committee, representing the 
nation’s milling industry, met with 
officials of the Canadian Wheat 
Board here on Jan. 31. The millers 
outlined their position in the ex- 
port market as it is affected by sub- 
sidy programs applied by other ex- 
porting countries. 

No conclusions were reached, but 
it is understood that the wheat board 
will carry the case of the Canadian 
mills to officials of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce with a view 
to international consideration and 
negotiation. 


The broad application of the U.S. 
surplus disposal program with its 
subsidies, give-aways and barter deals 
has eliminated what is normally con- 
sidered competitive trading in world 
markets. This view is held by many 
Canadians, directly or indirectly as- 
sociated with export trade. The US. 
disposal program is frequently re- 
ferred to as “unfair competition” and 
is seriously affecting the exports of 
Canadian agricultural products. 


Canada is one of the best cus- - 
tomers of the U.S. and purchases 
dollar-wise exceed U.S. imports from 
Canada. 


At least twice since the House of 
Commons sessions opened on Jan. 8, 
the U.S. disposal program has been 
tossed into discussion. C. D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce, has 
outlined the attempts to iron out 
some of the problems and as re- 
cently as Jan. 30 said, “We do at- 
tempt to work closely with the dis- 
posal agencies of the U.S., without 
too much success, I may say, but we 
will continue to see that whenever 
parallel action is possible it is fol- 
lowed.” 

The statement was in reply to a 
question from a Saskatchewan mem- 
ber of Parliament who asked if Can- 
ada would consider a co-ordinated 
disposal program with the U.S. re- 
garding wheat. He pointed out that 
Herbert Hughes, president of the 
National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers in the U.S., speaking in Al- 
berta recently, advocated a co-ordi- 
nated program for disposal of surplus 
Canadian and American wheat by 
barter or special measures. 


At present, hardest hit by the U.S. 
program is the Canadian miller and 
no one appears to be more aware 
of this than the U.S. milling firms 
that have subsidiary companies in 
Canada. It is pointed out that the 
export subsidy on U.S. flour is far 
greater than the subsidy on wheat, 
on a comparative basis. Other coun- 
tries subsidizing flour exports are 
said to be Australia, France and 
Italy. However, the U.S. is described 
as the most aggressive in subsidizing 
flour exports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANAGEMENT WINNERS 


NEW YORK—The American Bak- 
eries Co. and the National Biscuit 
Co. won the American Institute of 
Management rating of excellent man- 
agement for 1956. A total of 410 
companies was named for 1956. 
Companies are rated by American 
Institute of Management on every 
function of management and not 
just on profits. 
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Erik Eriksson 


Pillsbury Bakery 


Division Announces 


Five Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS — Five appoint- 
ments in the bakery products divi- 
sion of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. have 
been announced. Three of the ap- 
pointments were announced by 
Bruce F. Cruzen, manager of bakery 
flour sales of the division, and the 
other two appointments were an- 
nounced by Harry D. Kreiser, sales 
and merchandising manager of the 
division. 

Mr. Cruzen announced the ap- 
pointment of Erik Eriksson as resi- 
dent manager in Boston; William H. 
Ely as resident manager in Kansas 
City, Mo.; and Andrew L. Ingram 
as resident manager in New York 
City. Mr. Kreiser announced the 
appointment of Ralph J. King as 
Boston district manager and Joseph 
L. Pruce as New York district man- 
ager. 

With Pillsbury since 1926, Mr. 
Eriksson had been district manager 
of bakery sales in Boston since 1942, 
and before that had managed the 
company’s bakery sales branch of- 
fice in Cleveland and its district of- 
fice in Chicago. He is a member of 
the New England Bakers Assn. and 
a former governor on the board of 
governors, a member of the Boston 
Bakers Educational Group, a direc- 
tor of the Boston Bakers Club and 
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Ralph J. King 


a member of the New England Bak- 
ery Allied Tradesmen. 

Mr. King was formerly assistant 
manager of the institutional division 
at the company’s Minneapolis head- 
quarters. Prior to that he was a 
bakery mix representative and a 
territory sales representative in the 
Boston area. Mr. King has been with 
the company since 1948. 

Mr. Ely has been with Pillsbury 
since 1928, and he had been district 
manager of bakery sales in Kansas 
City since 1945, and before that had 
been a salesman in the Kansas City 
branch. Prior to joining Pillsbury he 
had taught mathematics and physics 
in the Hebron (Ill.) high school, and 
later worked as an accountant for L. 
R. Jewell, flour brokers in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Ingram, who has been with 
Pillsbury since 1925, had been dis- 
trict manager of bakery sales in 
New York since 1946, and before 
that had been regional manager of 
bakery sales in Chicago. He is a 
member of the New York Bakers 
Club, New York Association of Flour 
Distributors and American Society 
of Bakery Engineers. 

Mr. Pruce was formerly north- 
east area manager for the company’s 
institutional division. He has been 
with Pillsbury since 1931. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOSEPH K. ROE DIES 
PENSACOLA, FLA. — Joseph K. 








‘Roe, 55, manager of Smith’s Bakery, 


Pensacola, died Jan. 17. Mr. Roe had 
been manager of the Pensacola plant 
of Smith’s Bakery for more than 30 
years. 
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USDA REJECTS SUBSIDY STATUS 
PROPOSAL FOR CORN EXPORTS 


WASHINGTON—Trade opinions that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture would take unfavorable action on a recent grain trade request that corn 
exports be granted subsidy status similar to that now in effect for wheat 
have been confirmed by USDA officials. 

At the same time another proposal which was coupled with the corn 
subsidy request was turned down. This second proposal would have made 
wheat and corn subsidy in-kind certificates interchangeable for either grain. 

In explaining the unwillingness to accept the trade proposal, officials 
declared that USDA could not maintain necessary supervision over its in- 
ventory and management of stocks. It was further stated that there is a 
distinct difference between corn and wheat in the subsidy operation. The 
corn proposal does not provide USDA with the large opportunity of moving 
part of its inventory, as in the case of wheat, with the largest volume and 


larger subsidy payment. 





Steady Prices for 
Wheat Expected 
During February 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Fairly 
steady prices for wheat are expected 
during February, according to a re- 
port by Prof. Leonard W. Schruben, 
economist at Kansas State College, 
Later, however, fluctuations are ex- 
pected as prices will be influenced by 
weather conditions, the loan program 
and free wheat supplies. 

Drouth has continued to plague the 
winter wheat belt and 1957 crop pros- 
pects are fading as the drouth per- 
sists. Farm selling has been below 
trade expectations with little or no 
increase after the year-end or in the 
new tax year. Loan redemptions ex- 
ceeded new loan tie-up for the month 
ending Dec. 15, with a consequent in- 
crease in free wheat supplies. If this 
trend continued through January, the 
extreme tightness in free wheat sup- 
plies expected earlier may not mate- 
rialize. 

Trade estimates indicate that 381 
million bushels of free wheat are 
needed for the January-June period. 
Export needs may total about 200 
million bushels of which one third 
may be supplied by the CCC. If these 
estimates prove correct, a carry-over 
of free wheat in the neighborhood of 
60 million bushels appears in pros- 
pect next July 1, as compared to 
82 million bushels last June. 

Thus, price prospects for the next 
30 to 60 days are by no means cer- 
tain. Free wheat supplies likely to 
be available at current prices appear 
sufficient to meet demand require- 
ments for the remainder of the crop 
year. However, if crop prospects for 
1957 continue to deteriorate and farm- 


ers continue to hold supplies off the 
market, upward pressure on prices 
could develop. Countering the influ- 
ence of slow farm selling at present 
is the lack of aggressive buying. Bak- 
ers backlogs of flour are large enough 
to maintain some indifference. The 
net result of these influences although 
not certain, seems to indicate little 
sustained change in wheat prices in 
either direction during February. 

Fairly steady prices are expected 
for feed grains during February. 
Feed grain stocks on U.S. farms on 
Jan. 1 were about 2% smaller than 
a year earlier. Corn stocks on USS. 
farms Jan. 1 were the second largest 
on record. Stocks of other feed grains, 
however, were sharply below a year 
ago. 
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District 5, AOM, to 
Meet at St. Louis 


CHICAGO—District No. 5, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, will hold 
a conference at the Hotel Lennox, 
St. Louis, March 23, according to an 
announcement by G. Edward Meh- 
leck, Chicago, secretary - treasurer. 
The feature of the conference, which 
will start at 10 a.m., will be a sifter 
symposium for both flour and feed 
industries. A pre-conference get-to- 
gether is scheduled for the evening 
of March 22. 
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H. J. Lindal, Retired 


Grain Dealer, Dies 


WINNIPEG—A long-time member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Hannes J. Lindal died Jan. 30 in 
Santa Monica, Cal. A pioneer in the 
grain trade, Mr. Lindal was first as- 
sociated with Columbia Grain Co., 
Ltd. Later he formed the North-West 
Commission Co. He retired in 1950. 

















SOFT WHEAT MILLERS MEET—The National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 


meeting at Louisville, Ky., Jan. 25 had a record attendance of 130 delegates. 
The first picture shows some of the members of the panel which reviewed 
the supply situation for soft wheat. They are, left to right, James E. Skid- 
more, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., president, NSWMA, and panel 
moderator; Dudley S. Russell, Jr., Cargill, Inc., Marietta, Pa.; James Mulroy, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City; Dr. C. A. Lamb, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster; B. H. Staplin, G.L.F., Buffalo; Howard Holmes, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co.; and Charles R. Crawford, J. Allen Smith & Co. 
The second view shows W. G. Catron, Jr., Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, who 


also appeared on the panel, using a map of Illinois to illustrate his talk. The 
ladies are Miss Barbara Anne Bowman, left, and Miss Alice Jean Bounds, 
home economists with the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss Bowman was introduced at the meeting as the new assistant to Miss 
Bounds in-the education program of the institute. The fourth view shows 
Frank A. Tucker, left, retired president of J. Allen Smith & Co., being con- 
gratulated by Robert Harris, Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich., after he was 
named an honorary member of NSWMA. Honorary members were named to 
commemorate the 10th anniversary of the reorganization of NSWMA. Mr. 
Tucker was introduced at the meeting by Mr. Harris. 
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NEW YORK-—Sales of the Ward 
Baking Co. increased in 1956 to a 
new, all-time high of $100,257,997 
for the 52-week fiscal period which 
compares with $97,011,765 for the 
53-week fiscal year of 1955, it has 
been announced by Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. 

Net earnings after all charges, in- 
cluding provision for federal income 
taxes, were $1,313,922 equivalent 
after dividends on the preferred 
stock, to $1.22 per share on 819,202 
shares of common stock outstanding 
at the year-end. This compares with 
net earnings of $1,522,400 in 1955, 
equivalent to $1.53 per share on 
785,680 common shares outstanding 
at the end of 1955. 

The earnings for 1956 include ap- 
proximately $268,000, equivalent to 
33¢ per share, primarily as the re- 
sult of a change in the company’s 
accounting policy in respect to cer- 
tain small items of equipment (bak- 
ing pans, delivery trays and crates) 
so as to conform both to the gen- 
eral practice in the baking industry 
and experience as to the life of these 
items. To a minor extent this figure 
also reflects a change in calculating 
depreciation. 


Some of the more important 
changes of the year, Mr. Russell 
stated, were: Provision for the pay- 


ment on March 31, 1957, of $250,000 
in reduction of the company’s 2%% 
note; preferred stock of the par 
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Ward Baking’s Sales at Peak; 
Net Earnings Are $1,313,922 


value of $204,100 was acquired dur- 
ing the year and retired; the num- 
ber of shares of common stock out- 
standing was increased by 33,522 
through the exercise of warrants, 
which expired on April 1, 1956; 
working @éapital was decreased by 
$1,612,229; property and plant ac- 
count increased by $1,335,087; and 
U.S. Treasury obligations in the 
amount of $1,048,000 were held 
against an estimated income tax 
liability of $1,169,432. 

During the latter part of the year, 
the facilities of the company’s larg- 
er Pittsburgh plant were improved 
and increased, and in late October 
production in the _ smaller plant, 
known as Baur Brothers, was trans- 
ferred to the larger Ward Baking 
Co. plant. This will effect economies 
in production, the full benefits of 
which should be felt in 1957, accord- 
ing to Mr. Russell. Baur Brothers 
will continue as a separate distribu- 
ting entity for its line of “Aunt Han- 
nah” products. 

Commenting on the outlook for 
the current year, Mr. Russell stated: 
“While labor costs will be higher in 
1957, nevertheless with the improved 
trend in our volume of sales, with 
some increases in the price of our 
products which occurred in the lat- 
ter part of the year, and with the 
installation of cost-saving machin- 
ery and other economies recently 
effected, the management is hopeful 
that there will be an improvement 
in profits in 1957.” 


R. A. Jackson Elected Ward President 


NEW YORK — Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Ward Baking 
Co., has announced that R. Arnold 
Jackson has been elected president 
and a director of the company and 
August F. Guckenberger has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
sales, advertising and merchandising. 

Mr. Russell also announced that 
the Board of Directors had been en- 
larged through the election of four 
new directors in addition to Mr. Jack- 
son. Frank C. Nicholson, a: director 
since 1940, has resigned. 

Mr. Russell temporarily assumed 
the title and duties of president in 
addition to chairman of the board and 





R. Arnold Jackson 


general manager in April, 1956, upon 
the retirement of E. A. McLaughlin, a 
member of the organization for 39 
years. Mr. McLaughlin has continued 
with the company in developing new 
sales outlets for Ward products. 

Mr. Jackson, who has been execu- 
tive vice president in charge of sales 
and advertising, started with the com- 
pany in the cake production depart- 
ment upon graduating from Dart- 
mouth College in 1919. He steadily 
advanced to become general sales 
manager in 1933. In 1937 he left Ward 
to become general manager of the 
bread division of the National Biscuit 
Co. In 1940 he became vice president, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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MOISTURE FAILS TO 
ALTER CROP OUTLOOK 


KANSAS CITY — No material 
change has occurred in the hard 
winter wheat crop outlook in the 
past week. Eastern sections of the 
wheat belt received a fair amount 
of snow and some rain, but the 
amounts received in the western two 
thirds were light and of very little 
help. The plant is dormant over most 
of the area and has probably held 
its condition during the past week. 
There have been no heavy winds and 
erosion has been less than would be 
expected in such a drouth condition. 





Delivery Date of 
Wheat Agreement 
With Peru Changed 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
further amendment of wheat and 
wheat flour Purchase Authorization 
No. 13-04, issued to Peru under Title 
I of Public Law 480. The authoriza- 
tion provides for financing the pur- 
chase of $2,470,000 worth of wheat 
or wheat flour from U.S. suppliers. 
The amended authorization extends 
the contracting and delivery periods. 

Terminal date of the contracting 
period has been extended from Jan. 
31, 1957, to Feb. 28, 1957. Terminal 
date of the delivery period has been 
extended from Feb. 28, 1957, to March 
30, 1957. Other terms and conditions 
of the authorization remain the same. 

The authorization was originally 
issued on June 29, 1956, and amended 
on Oct. 30, 1956, to provide for new 
beginning dates for the contracting 
and delivery periods. 

Approximately 19,000 metric tons 
of the 39,000 metric tons authorized 
have been purchased. 
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Mark H. Beach, Sr., 
Elected President 
Of Portland Exchange 


PORTLAND—Mark H. Beach, Sr., 
Seaport Shipping Co. executive, Port- 
land, was elected president of the 
Portland Merchants Exchange at an 
annual business meeting held last 
week. Mr. Beach succeeds H. Lee 
Clark, Bunge Corp. 

New offcers elected with Mr. Beach 
include Rich Pennell, Kerr Grain 
Corp., vice president, and R. E. Fer- 
guson, Pacific Maritime Assn., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Directors for the coming year will 
be George A. D. Kerr, U.S. National 
Bank; H. Weightson, Coastwise Line; 
R. E. Menze, Cargill, Incorporated; 
and Karl Bumgarner, Crown Mills. 

Directors held over from last year 
are Ralph Caples, Columbia River 
Pilots Assn.; G. E. Krummeck, Con- 
tinental Grain Co.; Gerry Tucker, 
Balfour-Guthrie Co., Ltd.; E. G. Ellis, 
Portland Stevedoring Co., and A. W. 
Howard, Shipping News, Inc. 
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JOINS MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS — John Franklin 
has joined the editorial staff of The 
Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, 
publisher of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. For the past three years Mr. 
Franklin was farm news editor of 
the Fairmont (Minn.) Daily Sentinel 
and previously he worked on weekly 
newspapers at Madelia and Litch- 
field, Minn. He is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota school of 
journalism. 
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Market for 
Soybeans 
Discussed 


WASHINGTON Soybean meal’s 
‘ow cost and high protein value may 
open up a new market, although rot 
a large one, in the institutional field. 
Use of protein-seed meals in certain 
foods also may he!p to solve food 
budget prob’ems in institutions, ac- 
cording to a US. Department of 
Agriculture marketing research re- 
port issued Jan. 30. 

Low fat soy flour contains about 
200 grams of protein a pound, com- 
pared with 48 grams a pound of white 
a'l-purpose flour. Lean round s‘eak, 
which is considerably more expensiv> 
than soy flour, provides about 89 
grams of protein a pound. 

If mental institutions and homes 
for the eged supplemented their diets 
with only 0.03 of a pound of oilseed 
proteins a person a day. a market 
potential of 8 million pounds a year 
could be exrected the report said 
This would be about an 11% increase 
over domes‘ic consumption for 1954. 
While this would still make this 
market a secondary one. it would 
represent a substant’a' increase in 
soybean consumption, the report con- 
tinued. If all institutions except gen- 
eral hospitals used soy prolucts as°* 
indicated, th’s market would be 77 
m‘llion pounds a year. 

Residential type institutions, with 
their steadily rising populations and 
conservative food money a'lowances, 
have a problem of providing nutri- 
tionally adequate diets. Protein foods 
usually take a large share of their 
food dollar. Supp'ementing diets with 
a less expensive source of protein, 
such as soybean flour or mea!, leaves 
more money for other necessary nu- 
trients. the report suggested. 

Soy flour or grits cannot be expect- 
ed to replace a large amount of 
meats and cereals, but some supple- 
mentation reduces the total amount 
spent for these foods. In two of the 
16 non-federal institutions studied, a 
small proportion of soy flour was 
used with other protein foods. No 
more than 3 lb. of soy flour a 100 Ib. 
of food was used at any time. In 
both of these institutions, the use 
of small amounts of soy: flour re- 
sulted in important increases in the 
nutritional value of the diet. No ob- 
jectionable differences in flavor or 
texture were noticed, and favorable 
comments regarding flavor were re- 
ceived. 
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Agreement Made 


For Korea to 
Buy U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the U.S. has entered into an 
agreement with the Republic of 
Korea which provides for purchase 
by Korea of $18.9 million worth 
(including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of rice, wheat and barley 
under Title I of Public Law 480. 

The agreement includes the pur- 
chase of approximately 1.3 million 
bushels of wheat for $2.1 million. 

Sales under the program will be 
made by private U.S. traders. It is 
expected that purchase authoriza- 
tions for the commodities will be 
issued and announced in the near 
future. 
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The flour business was dull and un- 
eventful for the week ending Feb. 1, 
with quoted prices drifting 5@7¢ low- 
er for most bakers patents. But lower 
prices failed to draw more than a 
smattering of p.d.s. business here and 
there. Most bakers are stocked with 
more flour than at any time in recent 
years, and are content to sit on the 
sidelines. 

Wheat prices dropped sharply, an- 
other factor which apparently caused 
prospective purchasers of flour to 
adopt a wait and see attitude. 

Flour sales in the Southwest 
dropped to 46% of five-day capacity 
last week, sales in the central states 
to 45% and sales in the spring wheat 
mills area to 52%, in contrast with 
heavy selling the previous week. 


Shipping directions and mill run- 
ning times increased noticeably as 
buyers began to draw on their pur- 
chases and mills geared up to meet 
their demands. 

Similar reluctance to buy flour was 
evident in Far East markets, ap- 
parently because buyers booked 
earlier to avoid freight rate increases 
which go into effect later in Febru- 
ary. 

Production by U.S. mills for the 
week ending Feb. 1 amounted to 
110% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 108% the previous week and 
96% a year ago. Production by mills 
at Minneapolis amounted to 116% of 
five-day capacity, and at Buffalo 
122% of capacity. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour buying came to 
a halt last week after two weeks of 
sporadic and sometimes heavy book- 
ing, thanks to price concessions on 
most bakers patents. With most pur- 
chasers booked well into May, quoted 
prices dropped 6@7¢ for the week. 
No buying resulted. 

Family flour prices were un- 
changed for the week. Shipping dis- 
counts in effect during January were 
brought to an end Jan. 26 and Feb. 
2, with mills reporting good buying 
activity right up to the deadlines. As 
a result, the trade reported that it 
expects February to be a big month 
for grinding and shipping. 

Clear flour eased slightly during 
the week as some offerings were 
made available, but tightened again 
before the end of the period. By Feb. 
4 mills were again reported to be try- 
ing to buy clear flour from one an- 
other. As a result, some prices eased 
a trifle on the high side, but firmed 
again by the end of the week. 


Rye flour appeared to offer the 
most potential for buying in the near 
future. Prices were off 15¢ Feb. 1 and 
20¢ by Feb. 4, with mill officials ex- 
pecting active buying at the first up- 
turn. 

With chain bakeries and other buy- 
ers booked months ahead, sales by 
spring wheat mills were down to 52% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 153% the previous week 
and 54% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 116% of five-day capa- 
city, only one point less than the pre- 
vious week. Production was some- 
what better than the 96% reported 
for the comparable week a year ago. 
For the Northwest, production last 
week amounted to 114% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 112% a 
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Flour Buying Off Sharply; Trade 
Reportedly Has Record Stocks 


week earlier and 95% a year ago. 
For the interior Northwest it was 
113% last week, compared with 110% 
a week earlier and 94% a year ago. 

Shipping directions for the week 
were down somewhat from the pre- 
vious week, but still good, thanks to 
heavy drawing by purchasers. Ship- 
ments by spring wheat mills amount- 
ed to 105% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 113% the previous week 
and 104% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 1: Spring standard 
patent $5.85@5.96, short patent $5.95 
@6.06, first clear $5.57@6; spring 
high gluten $6.40@6.51; whole wheat 
$6.02@6.12; family flour $6.20@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales have fall- 
en to a low level in the Southwest 
following the spurt of two weeks 
ago. Bookings of hard winter wheat 
flour last week averaged 46% of 
capacity, part of which was a hand- 
over from the heavy sales period at 
the tag end of the previous week. 
When sales averaged 162% of capa- 
city a year ago, mills sold 33% of 
capacity. Most of last week’s trade 
was domestic bakery flour business, 
and there was only 4% of the total 
attributable to government and ex- 
port sales. 

The lack of interest among bakers 
was not surprising, since those who 
needed flour for nearby covered in 
the buying splurge of several days 
ago. Except for those who have a 
policy of price-date-of-shipment buy- 
ing, there are very few bakers who 
are not well supplied for the next 
four months. Many have enough flour 
booked to last them until the new 
crop and in instances, millers suspect, 
some few way into the new crop 
period. Seldom is the baking industry 
as a whole as well covered at this 
time of year as they are right now. 

Family flour sales have been light 
also, with little interest on the part 
of buyers. Some bookings were made 
not long ago, and generally the fam- 
ily buying group has a normal 
amount of flour on the books. 

The big change in flour markets in 


the past week occurred in the clears 
situation. Scarcity of boat space has 
been an unsettling factor for the past 
several weeks but this reached the 
stage of a small-scale crisis this week 
when some vessel charters were can- 
celled and others were further de- 
layed. As a result, clears which were 
scheduled to move out in Februai'y 
are being re-offered on the market, 
and there are few buyers stepping 
forward. There are plenty of people 
who need the flour and have a place 
to ship it if they can find the vessel 
space. Prices are 5@10¢ lower than 
a week ago. 

Norway purchased moderate 
amounts of clears early last week ard 
there were scattered Latin Amer- 
ican sales, but generally business 
was light. Bids were being made on 
government domestic relief flour for 
shipment in 10 days. Prices were 5@ 
10¢ lower on all types of flours. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City, Feb. 1, carlots, 
cottons: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.65@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight 
$5.50@5.55; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@7.10; first clears 
$4.85@5.15, second clears $4.80@4.85, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.65@4.80. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow following with substantial 
bookings made near the _ previous 
week end. Prices closed about 5¢ 
sack lower than at the same time 
the previous week. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. 

Hutchinson: Mills reported some 
early increase in volume of business 
the past week, but generally it was 
scattered and not of large magni- 
tude. The spurt was principally due 
to price reductions by chain and in- 
dependent bakers. Family flour busi- 
ness remained quiet. Mill operations 
were reported to be strong. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Hard win- 
ter family short patent, in cottons, 
enriched $6.20@6.30, bakers short 
patent, in papers $5.45@5.50, stan- 
dard patent $5.35@5.40. 

Oklahoma City: There were some 
flour bookings, though no consider- 


(Continued on page 46) 





Semolina Sales Slow; Mills 
Say Durum Receipts Scarce 


The semolina and durum markets 
were quiet during the week ending 
Feb. 1, with a general lack of buying 
interest as the dominant factor. 
Operators at Minneapolis said there 
was a marked lack of durum wheat 
moving into the mills. 

The period closed with prices of 
No. 1 amber down 2@3¢ from Jan. 25 
and fancy milling durum down 2¢. 
But prices showed an inclination to 
strengthen at the end of the week, 
and lesser grades remained steady 
with the previous week’s price levels. 

The prolonged lack of receipts at 
major markets and some inquiries by 
exporters on the west coast were 
credited with the week-end price 
strengthening. Millers reported Feb. 
4 that a considerable amount of Mon- 
tana durum was being moved to the 
West Coast, apparently to fill export 
commitments. 

At Minneapolis the price of semo- 
lina remained unchanged Feb. 1 from 


the previous week, $6.55 cwt. 

Production by mills was reported 
to be at 117% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 99% the previous 
week and 101% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 1 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum ...........$2.67G 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.634 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2. 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.59@2.6 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.55 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.53 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.50@2.5 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 


to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 








5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1 .. 156,500 117 
Previous week .. 156,500 99 
oe a | a rs 158,500 101 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-Feb. 1, 1957 ....... 4,629,243 
July 1, 1966-Feb. 3, 1966 ....6s.. 4,492,424 
*Revised. 


February 5, 1957 


Millfeed Prices 
Drift Lower as 


Demand Ebbs 


Millfeed prices Feb. 1 were down 
50¢@$2.50 from Jan. 25 levels in most 
markets, continuing the slump that 
set in the previous week. The con- 
sensus seemed to be that supplies of 
bran and midds. are ample to satisfy 
the demand until mixers and feeders 
are again active. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest was off somewhat from 
early January levels for most manu- 
facturers, but operations continue at 
a fairly steady rate and prospects 
now are for an upturn in volume. 

It is early to predict what spring 
demand will be, but with dealers 
starting to stock up on baby chick 
feeds and turkey starters moving out 
in better volume than at this time 
last year, the outlook appears to 
be fairly optimistic. Sales of turkey 
feed for breeder flocks also are good. 

Hog feed demand showed a fur- 
ther increase last week, and dairy 
feed volume continued to hold quite 
steady. Some manufacturers com- 
mented that sales pushes on dairy 
feed earlier have resulted in lighter 
volume in this line now, however. 

January business was equal to a 
year ago for some plants but up 
from a year ago for others. Produc- 
tion remained at one and one half 
to two shifts at larger plants, with 
overtime not necessary last week end. 

The sales pattern among formula 
feed mills in the Southwest last 
week showed considerable variation, 
with business reports ranging from 
good to slow. Such lack of uniform- 
ity in reports often occurs early in 
a new season and results from dif- 
ferences in timing between mills in 
initiating sales promotion efforts for 
the coming season. 

Pick up was reported by some 
firms in sales of chick starter, prob- 
ably more a reflection of movement 
of supplies to dealers’ shelves than 
actual farm demand. Weather over 
much of the area has been decidedly 
wintry and not conducive to the 
psychology of spring. 

Feed business continued very near 
status quo in the central states dur- 
ing the past several days, which 
means that the gain over the same 
period a year ago is being sustained. 
Manufacturers also say business has 
improved over December. 

Observers are pleased by the vol- 
ume of feed which is moving, espe- 
cially for hogs and dairy use, and 
even the volume of broiler feed being 
shipped is satisfactory. However, the 
margin on broiler feeds leaves much 
to be desired, it is reported, and the 
outlook is, because of the low broil- 
er market, that earnings in the feed 
industry will be lower this year than 
in the preceding one. 

Order backlogs range from one to 
three days. Prices were slightly high- 
er last week—perhaps 50¢ ton. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 57,526 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 56,530 tons 
in the previous week and 50,117 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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MONEE ELEVATOR LOST 





MONEE, ILL.—-The Monee Eleva- 
tor of the Will County Grain Co. 
was destroyed by fire Jan. 30. The 
loss was estimated at $100,000. 
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February 5, 1957 


Bearishness ruled the wheat mar- 
kets Feb. 1, with prices down sharp- 
ly from the previous reporting date 
of Jan. 25. The most depressing fac- 
tor seemed to be widespread selling 
of futures in the Southwest by longs 
whose holdings no longer appeared 


profitable in the face of declining 
values. 
Closing prices for wheat futures 


Feb. 4 were: Chicago—March $2.31% 
@%, May $2.31%@%, July $2.23% 
@*4, September $2.2554 @ %%,, Decem- 
ber $2.2834@%; Minneapolis—May 
$2.31%, July $2.28144; Kansas City— 
March $2.28, May $2.27%@%, July 
$2.22%4, September $2.235%, Decem- 
ber $2.26. 

Mounting competition from Ar- 
gentina and Australia, where wheat 
prices are currently 5@10¢ lower 
than those of Canada and the USS., 
exerted downward pressure last 
week. The snow and rain which fell 
in some parts of the hard winter 
wheat belt also acted as a depress- 
ing factor, offset, however, by the 
fact that it was not sufficient to al- 
ter the poor, overall outlook for the 
winter wheat crop. Bullishness was 
evident because of dry, cold, freez- 
ing weather in much of Kansas, and 
the continuing danger it posed to 
weak, exposed wheat plants. 





Futures prices at Kansas City 
were down 2%@3¢ for the week 


and cash prices were off as much as 
6@7¢. In the central states futures 
prices dropped from 2% to nearly 4¢ 
for the week. Minneapolis wheat 
prices fared the best, with May fu- 


tures off 1%¢ for the week and 
July off 236¢. 
Price declines of the last two 


weeks have acted as a deterrent to 
farmers to bring their wheat to 
market, and offerings have been 
meager and spotty. On the other 
hand, the very lack of wheat for 
market has built a fairly strong de- 
mand which may push prices up if 
more grain isn’t offered soon. 

Despite the lack of offerings and 
the prospects of a poor winter wheat 
crop, the belief persisted in some 
parts of the trade that there will be 
ample supplies of free wheat for the 
balance of the crop year. This, too, 
had some leveling influence on prices 
last week. It stemmed, in part, from 
a feeling that some export sources 
may not draw as heavily as previous- 
ly expected. France has reported 
that her wheat crop looks much bet- 
ter, in contrast to a poor crop last 
year. The same is more or less true 
for Turkey. However, both were in 
the export market last week. 

There was some export activity on 
the U.S. West Coast but it entailed 
no hedging at interior markets. 

Greece was said to have pur- 
chased some hard winters and is ex- 
pected to take more Feb. 7. Other 
buyers last week were Turkey, 
France and Israel. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Jan. 31 
totaled 6.0 million bushels, compared 
with 6.7 million the previous week 
and 6.3 million a year ago. Minne- 
apolis receipts of all classes totaled 
1184 cars, of which 267 were for 
CCC account. Duluth receipts totaled 
1120 cars. 

Although offerings. of cash wheat 
were smaller, the demand was slow- 
er as flour business returned to a 
dull status. Cash premiums at Min- 
neapolis were down 1¢, in addition 
to the decline in futures. On Jan. 31, 
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Wheat Market Dominated by 


Bearishness; Prices Drop 


ordinary No. 1-dark northern spring 
or No. 1-northern spring quoted at 
1@2¢ over the Minneapolis May 
wheat price; 12% protein 2@3¢ over; 
13% protein 3@5¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 4@7¢ over; 15% protein 7@ 
11¢ over; 16% protein 21@26¢ over. 
These ranges based on 58 Ib. wheat, 
with 1¢ premium for each pound over 
58 and 1¢ discount for each % Ib. 
under 58. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during week 
was 13.84%, compared with 14.65% 
for the comparable week a year ago. 

Durum wheat prices held steady. 
Offerings were limited and mill de- 
mand fairly active. (See tables on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 1 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
OrGinse .nccccecs ane 
SET TN cecenccccce Sa 
BRU BONER 0c ces ceieaeas 
13% wer rre ee 
SEQ PrOteim 22.2.0. 


Bx. Pree eee 
16% Protein ......csccccccee Bl 


Protein premium for over 
1/10% higher. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Cash Offerings Light 


A position of extreme scarcity of 
floor samples at Kansas City has ob- 
scured the true cash market situation 
somewhat in the past month. Cash 
offerings have been so light that nor- 
mal demand has found no opportunity 
for expression or influence on price. 
Only a small number of cars were 
offered on the floor last week and 
buyers could see no point in scram- 
bling for such insignificant amounts. 
Hence the lower drift of futures was 
not offset by premium advances, al- 
though values did move upward %¢ 
in all categories, in the face of a 
3%¢ drop in the basic option. 

Mills apparently continued to ob- 
tain a substantial part of their needs 
from wheat bought to arrive from 
the country, but movement to Kansas 
City has been shrinking and probably 
will continue to drop off. Arrivals last 
week were 451 cars, compared with 
666 in the preceding week and 695 
a year ago. This figure was swelled 
by a portion of the total moving for 
CCC account. 

Trade indications were that price 
declines of the past two weeks have 
put values below a level at which 
country offerings will come out. For- 
ward bookings are reported to be 
slower, with little farm selling in evi- 
dence in the Kansas City territory. 

At the close Feb. 4, ordinary wheat 
was quoted at Kansas City at 3@ 
3144¢ over the March option of $2.28. 
Protein of 12% was bringing 3@5¢ 
over, 12.50% 3@6¢ over, 13% 3%@ 
6146¢ over, 13.50% 3%@7¢ over and 
14% 4@7%¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 1 
is shown in the accompanying table: 








No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $2.31@2.38% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard z 2.38% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2 2.36% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.34% 
Bee, FB BRO nc ceccwscsccccvtccens 3@2.36% 
Mi FS TD ova oo cewetsecccwesss Tee 2@2.35% 
No. 3 Red seca 2.31@2.34% 
Ma 2 TIO ants sv cencesas ..+2. 2.30@2.33% 


At Fort Worth Feb. 4, ordinary 
No. 1 hard winter wheat was report- 
ed to be selling at $2.53@2.54, de- 
livered Texas common points. De- 
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CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


: Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 























output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Jan. 28- Jan, 30- Jan, 31- 
Feb. 1, *Previous Feb. 3, Feb. 4, Feb. 1-5, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 
ve EEOC OPER ECT Ee 749,934 653,747 682,388 
SR ree 1,490,077 1,309,005 1,224,672 
RE a eer 551,619 480,601 566,100 
Central and Southeast 545,229 502,961 555,542 
North Pacifc Coast .....0cccccs 319,368 310,940 281,696 
BE, bu pawdadeaheuce a P 3,656,227 3,257,254 3,310,398 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.6 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
r-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— lam July 1 to————, 
Jan. 28- Jan. 30- Jan, 31- 
Feb. 1, Previous Feb. 3, Feb. 4, Feb. 1-5, Feb. 1 Feb. 3, 
1957 week 1956 1955 1954 1957 1956 
Northwest ...... 114 112 95 93 93 21,185,723 
Southwest ....... 114 113 101 92 94 39,789,278 
PE sesesewan 122 116 101 116 127 13,890,423 
Central and S. E. 97 96 88 84 83 6 17,393,655 
N. Pacific Coast... 91 90 85 95 81 9,626,946 9,202,427 
0 a 110 108 96 95 94 106,328,934 101,091,417 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac 


capacity output tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1 . 287,500 339,724 118 
Previous week .. 287,500 326,655 114 
TOG BOO .6s000% 279,850 286,622 102 
Two years ago .. 279,850 262,112 94 
Five-year QVCTABES ......cccccccces 98 
TOR-FORE BVOTRDO 2 0.ccccc asesesers 97 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 






capacity output tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1..1,032,500 1,159,600 112 
Previous week ..1,032,500 *1,163,422 113 
Year ago ......1,021,350 1,022,383 100 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 945,548 93 
Five-year Average ....--....2005% 96 
Ten-year average ....... aah tn 97 


*Revised. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 








Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1 .. 570,250 555,609 97 
Previous week .. 570,250 96 
Veer O80 ..<.00+ 570,250 88 
Two years ago .. 671,400 563,887 84 
Five-year AVerage ......eee ee eecee 3 
Ten-year AVeETAGE ......0-eeeeceee? 79 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1 .. 475,000 579,368 122 
Previous week 475,000 551,619 116 
Year ago .......- 475,000 480,601 101 
Two years ago .. 459,500 552,898 116 
Five-year average ....--.e.eeeeees 110 
Ten-year average ........-+-- 105 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1 .. 237,000 275,534 116 
Previous week 2 *277,630 117 
ZORP OHO secccre 228,406 96 
Two years ago .. 232,226 100 
Five-year average .........-. , 96 
ee DUR 6 oka Krav karen 93- 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1 430,500 186,612 113 
Previous week 430,500 *472,304 110 
VORP GHO .escese 454,500 425,341 94 
Two years ago .. 2 467,440 97 
PEVO-VOOAS AVOTARO cc ccseccccnvsses 91 


TON-YCAr AVETAZE .....0.cssseceses 87 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 28-Feb. 1 .. 215,200 181,031 84 
Previous week .. 215,200 181,928 85 
WOOP GOO ccscrcce 215,000 191,466 86 
Two years ago .. 215,000 207,019 96 
WIWO-VORT GVOTEBS 60. cccrsceccasccs 89 
Ten-year average 87 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Jan. 28-Feb. 1 . 138,750 139,388 100 
Previous week 138,750 137,440 99 
Teer BHD «20000% 138,750 119,474 86 
Two years ago .. 133,200 122,025 93 
Five-year QVGTABO 1.65. ccssecccoes 86 
Ten-year AVECTABE .....: cere ceces 86 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Feb. 1, 


and prior two weeks, together 


ith season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
pg Fe City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 


-—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


-—-Buffalot— --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 








Jan, 28-Feb. 1 .. 30,361 834,966 15,433 
Prev. week q $15,186 
Two wks. ago... ¢ 15,218 
1956 791,802 13,607 
1955 f 774,934 13,908 
1954 45 738,377 13,979 
1953 5 764,826 14,362 
. 








435,466 11,732 347,764 57,526 1,618,196 
11,170 5 
12,289 § 
10,003 282,493 50,117 1,496,871 
11,159 333,615 49,522 1,631,047 
11,100 318,071 49,824 1,494,141 
9,333 313,854 46,245 1,822,696 





*74% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





mand was fair and offerings were 
sufficient. The price delivered to 
Houston via truck was quoted at 
$2.46@2.47%. Offerings were scarce, 
demand was good. 

A mixed trend was displayed at 
Portland last week as the first luil 
in the Pacific Northwest market in 
several months was felt. The only 
export business booked was by Japan 
for three cargoes of western whites 
and one cargo and a parcel of north- 
ern spring. 

Wheat prices were generally 1¢ 
higher, while feed grains ranged 
from 50¢ to $1 lower. Port terminals 
felt congestion due to late arrivals 


of bottoms to lift grain on earlier 
orders. 

The cash market closed at $2.56 
bu. for No. 1 soft white, white club 
and hard white baart. No. 1 hard 
winter was quoted at $2.48 and No, 1 
dark northern spring was offered at 
around $2.41. Wheat for deferred 
shipment carried a 1¢ premium. 
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NEW NABISCO OFFICE 
NEW YORK—The National Biscuit 
Co. has moved its general offices to 
425 Park Ave., New York 22. The 
new telephone number is Plaza 1- 
5000. 
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QUESTION SESSION—Grev Winter, left, president of the Winnipeg Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and William Laird, center, president of the Minne- 
apolis Jaycees, question Charles Ritz, chairman of the board of International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, on his recent trip to Russia. Mr. Ritz addressed a 
banquet gathering of the two Jaycee groups last weekend in Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis-Winnipeg Jaycees Hear 
Charles Ritz Report on Russian Life 


MINNEAPOLIS—“Every young 
man preparing today to be a leader 
in our industries of tomorrow would 
gain a better appreciation of the 
things we in the U.S. and Canada 
take for granted were he given the 
opportunity to visit Russia, as I was.” 
This was the conclusion of Charles 
Ritz, chairman of the board of Inter- 
national Milling Co., speaking to a 
joint meeting of the boards of direc- 
tors of the Winnipeg and Minneapolis 
Junior Chambers of Commerce held 
in Minneapolis. He showed a film and 
slides taken during his trip last fall 
to Russia along with a group of other 
Minneapolis businessmen. 

Fourteen Winnipeg Jaycees were in 
Minneapolis for a series of forums to 
exchange ideas about community im- 
provements, youth development, 
leadership training and other Jaycee 
activities. 

At a banquet, sponsored by Inter- 
national Milling Co. Mr. Ritz report- 
ed a great deal of curiosity among 
students of Russia in the American 
way of life. “If there is any chance 
of Russia crumbling from within, the 
move will come from their youth,” 
Mr. Ritz commented. “We should do 
everything in our power as citizens 
of our respective countries to en- 





Toledo Board Told 
Of Need to Expand 


Exports of Corn 


TOLEDO—The need for an ex- 
panded foreign trade program for 
corn, suchas the present one for 
wheat, was expressed by Alvin E. Oli- 
ver, Washington, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., at the annual dinner 
of the Toledo Board of Trade in the 
Toledo Club. 


Mr. Oliver discussed current mer- 
chandising problems of the grain in- 
dustry and noted that competition be- 
tween private enterprise and govern- 
ment supported grain is stiffening. 

S. L. Rice, Jr., of the Rice Grain 
Co., remarked at the observance of 
the board’s 81st anniversary that the 
buying and selling of grain in the 
Toledo market represented a $325 
million business last year, and that 
Toledo ranked sixth as a USS. grain 
market. : 

George J. Forrester, of the For- 
rester Grain Co., retiring board presi- 
dent, was presented a gift and F. M. 
Alexander, manager of the Rossford 
feed plant of General Mills, Inc., was 
introduced as the board’s president 
for 1957, 


courage a more effective and wide- 
spread use of all means at our dis- 
posal to inform Russian students of 
the advantages of life in a free coun- 
try. As leaders of civic organiza- 
tions,” Mr. Ritz said, ‘‘we should also 
stress programs of educating our own 
citizens to a point of greater ap- 
preciation of the freedoms we now 
enjoy.” 
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John Dengler, 
Veteran Minnesota 


Miller, Dies at 65 


RED WING, MINN.—John Deng- 
ler, retired general manager of the 
Red Wing Milling Co., died here last 
week at the age of 65. He had been in 
ill health for about two years. 


Mr. Dengler joined the Red Wing 
milling concern in 1909, after enter- 
ing the flour milling industry with 
the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Milling Co. 
and a Minneapolis mill. He was an 
officer for many years with the for- 
mer Southern Minnesota Millers 
Assn. 

In addition to industry and civic 
activities up to the time of his re- 
tirement because of his health, Mr. 
Dengler was a director of the S. B. 
Foot Tanning Co., the Red Wing Shoe 
Co., and a former director of the 
Goodhue County National Bank. He 
was a member of the Minneapolis 
Club. 

Mr. Dengler is survived by his 
widow, Mabel, two sons, Robert of St. 
Paul and John of Wichita and four 
grandchildren. 





CEYLON TO BUY 
WHEAT FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Cooperation Administration’s mission 
in Ceylon has reported that an invi- 
tation to bid for wheat flour is in 
course of preparation. The Purchase 
Authorization is No. 83-0102-00-K5- 
7151. No bid or performance bond is 
contemplated, but interested suppliers 
who intend to offer will be required 
to advise in advance to permit credit 
and integrity investigations to be 
made by the government of Ceylon if 
desired. No other offers will be rec- 
ognized, ICA states. Interested sup- 
pliers are advised to cable “Food Sup- 
ply,” Colombo, indicating intention to 
offer and requesting a copy of the 
invitation when distributed. 





December PL 480 
Shipments Largest 


Since Program Began 


WASHINGTON — Shipments of 
agricultural commodities under Title 
I of Public Law 480 during Decem- 
ber, 1956, totaled 636,476 metric tons. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
said this is the largest tonnage 
shipped under Title I during any one 
month since the beginning of the 
program. 

Title I shipments began in Janu- 
ary, 1955, and reached a total of 7,- 
580,000 metric tons as of Dec. 31, 
1956. USDA said that during the 
months of July-December, 1956, ex- 
ports under Title I amounted to 3,- 
077,245 metric tons. 

The commodity break-down of 
shipments during December includes 
391,552 metric tons (14,387,000 bu.) 
wheat; 11,980 metric tons (26,412,- 
000 lb.) wheat flour; and 12,701 
metric tons (500,000 bu.) corn. 

Shipments during the July-Decem- 
ber period include 1,695,868 metric 
tons (62,312,000 bu.) wheat; 57,370 
metric tons (126,479,000 lb.) wheat 


flour; 205,496 metric tons (8,090,- 
000 bu.) corn; 298,060 metric tons 
(13,690,000 bu.) barley; and 7,766 


metric tons (535,000 bu.) oats. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RECORD MEMBERSHIP PRICE 

CHICAGO — A Chicago Board of 
Trade membership was sold Jan. 25 
for $8,500, the highest price recorded 
in over 21 years, Robert C. Liebe- 
now, president, has reported. 
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Price Feuquay 
Elected Chairman 
Of Grain Council 


CHICAGO—Price Feuquay of Enid, 
Okla., was elected chairman of the 
board of the National Grain Trade 
Council at the board’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago on Feb. 1. 

Mr. Feuquay, who for several years 
has represented the Enid Board of 
Trade on the council’s board of direc- 
tors, is president of the Feuquay 
Elevator Co. This company, which is 
affiliated with the Veneer-Smoot En- 
terprises of Salina, Kansas, operates 
country elevators in Oklahoma and 
a terminal elevator at Enid. 

Mr. Feuquay, prior to his affili- 
ation with the Feuquay Co., was as- 
sociated with Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., in that company’s business in 
Kansas. 

















Price Feuquay 
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Session Chairmen 
For Bakery Engineers 


Meeting Announced 


CHICAGO—Ray J. Thelen, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, pro- 
gram chairman, and Clifton R. Scar- 
borough, Scarborough-Mead Indus- 
tries Food Brokerage Co., Charlotte, 
N.C., assistant chairman, have an- 
nounced the names of the session 
chairmen for the 33rd annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, March 4-7, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

On March 4, the opening session 
will be in charge of the officers of 
the society, Arthur G. Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, 
president, presiding. The meeting will 


be opened by Martin Eisenstaedt, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., past president. The national 


anthem and “Oh, Canada” will be 
sung with William E. Maier, Maier’s 
Bakery, Reading, Pa., music chair- 
man, and his assistant John Ward- 
law, Borden Co., Toronto, Ont., Cana- 
da, as leaders. The officers will be 
introduced by Mr. Eisenstaedt after 
which Mr. Hackett will take over. 

On Monday afternoon, March 4, 
the session chairman will be Paul W. 
Hodler, Loblaw, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Tuesday morning, March 5, will see 
John A. Wagner, American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., presiding as 
session chairman. Session chairman 
on Tuesday afternoon will be J. A. 
Jassoy, Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis. 

Orville J. Pickens, Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Chicago, will be in charge of 
the Wednesday morning, March 6, 
session. On Wednesday afternoon, 
Parke Heffern, Emrich Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, will serve as_ session 
chairman. The session on Wednesday 
evening at 8 p.m. will have J. E. 
Mapes, National Glaco Chemical Co., 
Fairlawn, N.J., as its chairman. For 
Thursday morning, March 7, the ses- 
sion chairman will be W. R. Mattson, 
Bergy Materials, Inc., Chicago, III. 
The final session Thursday afternoon 
will be presided over by William F. 
Schroeder, the HumKo Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Three special events, as usual, will 
take place during the four-day meet- 
ing. On Monday evening, March 4, 
the engineers’ dinner under the chair- 
manship of Paul Prentiss, Cochran 
Continental Container Corp., Chica- 
go, will be held in the Polynesian 
Room of the hotel. Tuesday late 
afternoon at the conclusion of the 
afternoon session and continuing in- 
to the evening will be the now famous 
Baked Foods Display. W. L. Grewe, 
Chicago, chairman, and his assistant, 
Henri H. Dutz, Chicago, promise 
again a wonderful display of all types 
of baked foods from all sections of 
the country and some from other 
countries. Wednesday morning early 
is again the time that Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., will put on the early birds 
breakfast. 
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ANGELINO MERLINO DIES 


SEATTLE Angelino Merlino, a 
native of Italy, who built the Seattle 
Macaroni Factory and the Eagle 
Fixture Co. building in Seattle, 
Wash., in 1915 and for many years 
held an interest in these firms, died 
recently. In 1931 he completed the 
two-story building that now houses 
the Angelino and Sons Co. in Seattle. 
He also was the sole owner of the 
Metropolitan Grocery Co., a whole- 
sale concern,: which imported olive 
oil and other products from Italy 
and other European states. 
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The Rugged Individualists 


(From the Editorial Page of Feedstuffs) 


HERE are a lot of rugged individualists—maybe independent thinkers is 

a better term—left in the agricultural industries. The independence and 
self reliance of farmers have played an important part in the development 
of the United States, and those characteristics are far from lost, even if 
they have been diminished by unfavorable economic trends and pressures 
of political and other propagandists. 

This fact was brought to us strongly by a number of unrelated bits 
of copy, correspondence and clippings passing over our desk recently. They 
don’t tell all sides of the story, of course, nor do they reflect an uncontested 
viewpoint, but they are examples that indicate the desire of many to work 
out their problems for themselves. 

For instance, the president of the American National Cattlemen’s Assn., 
Don C. Collins of Kit Carson, Colo., at a meeting of that organization in 
Phoenix, told 2,000 delegates from 35 states that government price supports 
for the cattle industry would drive small ranchers out of business. 

“I am not damning supports and the soil bank, but using them as 
examples of what can happen when the politicians do the farming and 
ranching,” he said. ‘I am sure history will bear out the contention of many 
men that the soil bank and other support schemes now in existence in some 
phases of agriculture will turn out to be lessons of what it costs tomorrow to 
get a dollar today. 

“It isn’t logic to accept supports and controls just because we feel we 
have to do something to bring beef making back to a healthy position. A 
ready-made answer may look fine now, but it might cost our children a 
hundred-fold. 

“Certainly the soil bank idea is fine, as no good farmer or rancher 
dreams of damaging his land by using it to the very limit all of the time. 
But it seems ridiculous for a government to have to pay men for what 
they should be doing anyhow. 

“Beef production must remain free if we are to avoid more trouble than 
what we have now with drouth and a big cattle population. The future depends 
on a great deal of rain, and a little do-it-yourself praying might help. 

“Cattle numbers appear to have leveled off. We’re marketing the greatest 
number of cattle in history without smashing the market. It seems to me 
that at this very moment we can look back on the worst of it.” 


* * * 


CROSS the country, in Massachusetts, the executive secretary of the 
Awe Farm Bureau Federation defended free enterprise in the poultry 
industry not only from government control but from the monopoly threat 
he sees in integration. He is Carleton I. Pickett. Here is what he said, in part: 

“Vertical integration in the poultry industry is bound to build monopolies. 
Trends toward monopoly are visible wherever one looks. 

“Some great feed mills and huge hatcheries have combined with 
processing plants, either directly or through agreements and contracts and 
with economically sick producers, to become first of all their bankers and, 
second, their managers. 

“Some of our better poultrymen, seeing what’s ahead, are getting in on 
the deal for economic self-preservation. However, there is little left, it would 
seem, for thousands of poultrymen but economic serfdom. They are day 
laborers with no chance to rise above their status through their own capital 
investment, initiative and enterprise. Even the future market for poultry 
and eggs is under threat of being taken away from the poultrymen who have 
been providing it, and of being cornered by integrated business. 

“There are many who defend this method of doing business, saying that 
the ‘producer is better off than when he was losing money, and certainly 
he’s no worse off than the mill hand.’ In my humble opinion, he is. He is a 
workman, with a temporary price or wage guarantee. When that guarantee 
runs out, he doesn’t even have a union to provide for re-negotiating his 
contract.” 


<_< #« i+ 


THIRD example came to us in a daily market letter of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co.: “Herbert L. Schaller, himself a farmer and editor of Better 
Farming Methods, asked the question editorially some months ago: ‘Isn’t it 
about time we recognized the fact that one of the basic problems facing 
agriculture is that of too many farmers?’ In making this statement he claims 
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he is not inhuman but that many farmers would be happier and better off 
financially in other occupations. He asks categorically if anyone would argue 
the fact that we should have as many other small businesses, such as 
grocery stores, as we once had. He believes that it is time we recognized 
that we have been doing the farmer an injustice through our efforts to be 
concerned about his every welfare. In the views of Mr. Schaller, it is time we 
took cognizance of the fact that the farm problem today has become more 
political than agricultural. Therefore, we should be leaders enough to admit 
this fact and concern ourselves with correcting it. He points out that the 
farmer is primarily a businessman and in that respect is not much different 
from his friends and neighbors who run the local grocery, furniture, clothing, 
or other community store. Both businessmen and farmers must rely on 
efficiency of operation to give them the profit they need. In farming, through 
the various programs that have been adopted every effort is made to keep 
the inefficient producer operating, but in so doing it is the good, efficient, 
and progressive farmer who is penalized. When the small businessman fails, 
he passes the scene with hardly a ripple; he becomes a victim of his own 
inefficiency and seeks a living elsewhere. Schaller reasons that there has 
never been a subsidy for an inefficient grocery man, nor can he recall frequent 
and periodic outbursts of oratorical fire echoing in the halls of Congress over 
the plight of such a man.” 


* * * 


E will close our listing with a typical excerpt from an article in 
Farm Economics by Dr. W. I. Myers, agricultural economist at 
Cornell University: 

“The political controversy over farm problems has resulted in great 
over emphasis on the importance of government price supports to farmers’ 
welfare. In fact, the great political hoax of 1956 was the idea that government 
can make or unmake enduring farm prosperity. The present problems of 
agriculture are primarily economic. They are not likely to be clarified by 
partisan controversy nor solved by political programs.” 





THE CHEWING CHASE — Now in- 
sects are being located by the noise 
of their chewing. Scientists have de- 
veloped a way of tracking down in- 
sects by listening to the noises they 
make when they are eating. 

This technique is helping solve a 
major food problem in England. In- 
sects destroy enormous quantities of 
stored grains every year. Scientists 
have been able to separate the insect 
noises into two types by using an 
oscilloscope to give a visual picture 
of the sounds picked up by micro- 
phone from the grain. One is a low 
frequency sound made by the insect 
as it moves around inside the grain. 


The other is a high frequency tear- 
ing sound that accompanies chewing. 
Accurate measurement of these 
sounds provides a quick and effective 
method of estimating the infestation 
of the grain. 
@ ® se 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, MOM! 


Dad gave her a nice big waffle iron, 
And added a syrup pitcher, too. 
The children’s gift was a handsome 
mixer. 
Now what did the family expect her 
to do? 
I’d never guess. Would you? 


Eloise Wade Hackett 





“A feller from up in Missouri was flivverin’ through 
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git it’. 


here the other day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“an’ got to chinnin’ with Deacon 
Sprague up the creek here a ways, 
inquirin’ about conditions an’ one 
thing an’ another an’ finally 
asked was it true that with the 
cost of living so dang high, the 
hill folks had trouble gettin’ 
the necessaries of life. ‘No,’ 
said the Deacon, ‘it ain’t that 
it’s so hard to git but more’n 
half the dang stuff ain’t fitten to drink after ye 
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MAPPING MASS DISTRIBUTION 


S doubtless many readers of The Northwest- 

ern Miller have noted, the New York Times, 
in its issue of Jan. 27, began publication of a series 
of articles drawing attention to changes in this 
country’s patterns of municipal population which 
have been disclosing themselves in recent years as 
vast conglomerations of overlapping city and sub- 
urban communities, each grouping being urban in 
character yet undefined by conventional municipal 
and suburban boundaries and unrestricted as to 
its tendencies toward even further geographical 
dispersion. To the Times, there is “a rather fear- 
some prospect that the U.S. may be on the way 
to becoming one great city.” Writes, the editor, 
announcing the articles: 

“Most of our readers have lived with at least 
some of the problems discussed, because of the 
nation’s 169,000,000 residents about 100,000,000 are 
now residing in metropolitan areas. One urban 
region of the 19 in the U.S. marked out by census 
and planning specialists stretches almost un- 
broken 600 miles from north of Boston to south of 
Alexandria, Va. 

“The automobile has been the catalytic agent 
in this urbanization process, sometimes called sub- 
urban sprawl, sometimes scatteration. There are 
69,000,000 automobiles on the road now, on the 
way to 100,000,000 by 1975. Both a curse and a 
blessing, they have created a new way of life 
whose by-products we have not yet mastered. As 
the frontiers are passed what we see is an intensi- 
fied occupation of the land, a probably extravagant 
use as if it would never be exhausted, that must 
raise the question whether we have lost control of 
our destiny. 

“The phenomenon of urbanization is new only 
in degree, and it is composed not only of migra- 
tion but also of rapid population gain. Yet the 
political boundaries, city, county and state, remain 
largely unchanged and officials and civic leaders 
begin to ask as they grope for solutions to com- 
mon, sprawling problems whether there ought not 
to be a law. 

“Tt is quite possible that as the suburbs of our 
great cities become so greatly urbanized that they 
are really not much more desirable as living space 
or working space than the cities themselves, then 
a common bond of misery and the longing to ‘live 
well’ may make more tolerable the idea of new 
governmental forms. These would be based on 
the new realities rather than bygone map-draw- 
ing. This regional, cooperative approach will prob- 
ably provide one of the great debates in legislative 
councils of our time.” 

As the Times says, the problem is not new. Its 
presentation aims to bring into national focus 
what probably has been observed and considered 
hitherto largely in the light of local phenomena. 
The primary concern of the Times is with cultural 
and political aspects of the problem. These aspects 
obviously embrace schools, public utilities, trans- 
portation and housing. Zoning of rural and resi- 
dential property for industrial use is a phenome- 
non with which all municipalities are already 
familiar, but the Times envisages the general 
movement toward decentralization of populations 
and satellite industries as tending rapidly to reach 
new and more formidable dimensions. 

The Times articles suggest but do not develop 
in detail certain implications that lie in all this 
not only for product distributors but for process- 
ors. Food industry executives perforce have been 
aware of the suburban sprawl and in many heavily 
populated areas already have undertaken remark- 
able maneuvers designed to adapt themselves to it. 
Fortunately for them the distributive machinery 
has required less innovation than adaption. 

Specifically, it would seem that no necessity 
for any major revolutionary maneuver confronts 
the breadstuffs industries. Decentralization in 
flour milling, begun long ago to meet progressive- 
ly developing present-day manufacturing and mer- 
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chandising needs, has placed the industry in posi- 
tion to meet effectively the population shifts that 
have already occurred and those, as well, which 
the Times anticipates. Transportation of raw ma- 
terials and of finished products imposes no re- 
levant problem upon mill and bakery. The baking 
industry already is adjusted to population densi- 
ties, and no mill manager is likely to experience 
any temptation to move his plant nearer to the 
center or even the periphery of a population 
sprawl, in the belief that either his logistics or 
his transportation costs would be favorably affect- 
ed. While both miller and baker, together with 
all those concerned with them in bringing the staff 
of life to the consumer’s table, will continue to 
assess with care the urban scatteration, neither 
is likely to suffer from nightmare because of it. 
On the score of public interest they will recognize 
in the Times’ remapping of mass markets a job of 
news gathering well done. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE CORPORATE CITIZEN—Unfortunately, 
there is a tendency in some quarters to think of 
the corporate citizen as an inanimate object which 
can be prodded without pain and which can be 
attacked without actually harming anyone. And 
when the corporation in question is a large one, 
its vulnerability in this respect increases propor- 
tionately. : 

The fact is that a corporation is not an in- 
animate being. It is simply a group of people 
joined together to do something that they cannot 
do as individuals. A large corporation—or what 
we call big business—is simply a larger group of 
people who have pooled their skills, their labor, 
and their funds to do something which a smaller 
group could not do. But, large or small, the corpo- 
ration is people and, if these people are penalized 
in their collective role as a corporation, they are, 
at the same time, penalized as individuals. 

So, in appraising the economic environment, 
industry must be watchful against indications of 
special disfavor. It must be on guard against 
measures which would deprive the corporation 
of the rights and guarantees which are properly 
those of any citizen—either individually or col- 
lectively. 

For example, there has been proposed in Con- 
gress a bill that would tax corporations in a 
discriminatory way at progressively higher rates, 
so that a very large company would have to pay a 
higher percentage of tax on its earnings than one 
not so large. 

This would simply mean that a large group of 
people would ‘have to pay taxes at a higher rate 
than a smaller group—it would put a penalty on 
people simply because a large number of them 
have joined together in a cooperative enterprise. 
It would be like saying that individuals who live 
in a large state should pay federal taxes at a 
higher rate than those who live in a small state, 
that the three million people of Kentucky, for 
example, should pay at a higher rate than the 
million people of Oregon, for instance, or the 
three hundred thousand people of Delaware! Or 
that members of a 90-piece symphony orchestra 
should pay higher union dues than those of a five- 
man combo, or that tall men should pay more than 
short! 

It is, obviously, a bad and inequitable proposal, 
and one that could hurt a great many people if it 
should be taken seriously. Anything that penalizes 
the group must, in the end, penalize all partici- 
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pants; when we strike at the corporation, we 
strike at its stockholders, its employees, its cus- 
tomers—all three.—Henry D. du Pont, vice presi- 
dent, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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WHAT THEY THINK—Why does a nation—a 
whole people and, in the case of the Roman Em- 
pire, almost the whole of civilization—fall into a 
steady decline that eventually means its total dis- 
appearance from the stage of world history? 


You can find the answer in history, for in every 
case there seems to be a pattern for the rise to 
success and the fall to failure. As I see it, the his- 
torical cycle has always run: From bondage to 
spiritual faith; from spiritual faith to courage; 
from courage to freedom; from freedom to abun- 
dance; from abundance to selfishness; from sel- 
fishness to complacency; from complacency to 
apathy; from apathy to fear; from fear to de- 
pendency, and from dependency back to bondage 
once more. 





It can happen here to this form of government 
we call a republic and to this Nation we call the 
United States. In the past, we have compromised 
many of our basic principles of free enterprise. 
While I think this trend has been halted to a 
considerable extent, if it had continued, the ulti- 
mate consequence would be as predictable as the 
sequence of night and day.—H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
Chairman of the Board of Armstrong Cork Co. 
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People who are obsessed with anxious con- 
templation of the fact that there is a spread be- 
tween the price a farmer gets for his food prod- 
ucts and the price paid by the consumer, and who 
habitually view the spread as either too great or 
not warranted in any degree, should treat them- 
selves to the futile and equally fantastic titillation 
of trying to figure out the spread between the 
price of corn cobs and a pair of nylons, between 
the cost of corn chaff and lipsticks, or between 
the selling price of a steer hide and the price of 
a woman’s purse. 
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THE PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM 


HO owns American business? Communist 

and Socialist agitators would reply: “Wall 
Street, or a few rich capitalists.” The home-grown 
political demagogue and parlor pink would answer: 
“The selfish vested interests.” Do-gooders would 
speak of “the fortunate and undeserving wealthy,” 
and welfare statesmen would deplore “the privi- 
leged few.” The right answer lies in none of these, 
but in a recent study which shows that approxi- 
mately one out of every 12 adults in America owns 
an interest in some corporation whose stocks are 
listed in Wall Street, and that about one out of 
every five or six employed persons has a financial 
interest in some business enterprise. 

Approximately 12% of the shareowners have 
incomes under $3,000 a year. Twenty-six per cent 
have incomes from $3,000 to $5,000; and 26% have 
incomes from $5,000 to $7,500. 

America’s typical shareowner is 48 years old, 
three years younger than his counterpart just four 
years ago. But, among the people who became 
shareowners for the first time during the last four 
years, the average age is 35. The typical share- 
owner is a high school graduate and lives in a 
community of about 25,000. 

Other facts about this widespread corporation 
ownership under American capitalism are these: 
The farms of America are owned by 25,000,000 
people; the houses of America, worth $230 billion, 
are owned by approximately 100 million people; 
our 50 million automobiles are owned by nearly 
40 million families. In fact the whole wealth of 
America is distributed out among the whole adult 
population. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Price Supports 


The board of directors of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture has 
named a special committee to study 
the operation of price support legis- 
lation, with particular consideration 
being given to the use of deficiency 
payments to producers. The commit- 
tee will report at the semi-annual 
meeting of CFA this summer. 

The action resulted from a resolu- 
tion passed at the annual meeting 
here Jan. 22 and 23. The committee 
was set up on Jan. 25. The resolution 
said deficiency payments should be 
used as an auxiliary method of price 
support where market price support 
and the application of marketing 
techniques failed to provide an ade- 
quate return to the grower. 

“The present CFA policy statement 
on the subject of deficiency payment 
supports looks to this technique as a 
useful support method only in cases 
of minor products, or where they 
should be used to avoid undue waste 
resulting from rapid perishability,” 
the CFA stated. 

At its meeting, the board recom- 
mended that 70% of a fair relation- 
ship price to the producer, as defined 
by the federation’s official formula, 
should be the minimum level at which 
supports should be established for 
commodities now under support, as 
well as for cheese, concentrated milk 
products and corn for grain. 


Payment Set 


The Canadian Wheat Board will 
make an interim payment of 1955-56 
wheat of 10¢ bu. and 25¢ on millable 
grades of durums. This was an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
Jan. 30, by C. D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce. The money, 
aggregating some $37,300,000, will 
be distributed sometime after mid- 
February. Apart from millable du- 
rums, the 10¢ payment applies to all 
grades of wheat. 

The interim payment applies until 
the 1955-56 pool is closed out, proba- 
bly in May. At that time the final 
payment will be determined. The pay- 
ment covers all grades of the 352,- 
200,000 bu, delivered during the crop 
year that ended July 31, 1956. 


Income Improves 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, in its 
current monthly review, points to the 
rise in Canadian farm income during 
1956 as a most encouraging develop- 
ment after several years’ decline. 





ONTARIO MILLERS 
CHANGE AGM DATE 


TORONTO—The 1957 meeting of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. will 
be held on June 24. The choice of 
this date represents a deviation from 
the Articles of Association since 
meetings have to be held on the 
third Monday in June of each year. 
However, association officials say 
there are strong indications that the 
federal government will- call an 
election on June 17, thus causing 
abandonment of the meeting. Since 
June 24 is a religious holiday in the 
province of Quebec, the chances of 
an election on that day are consid- 
ered remote. 





With the amount of cash received by 
farmers from sales of farm products 
and in participation payments on past 
crops estimated at $2,600 million, 
about half of the drop occurring be- 
tween 1952 and 1955 was picked up. 

The rise in farm income, as was 
the earlier decline, was most strongly 
concentrated in returns from prairie 
grains, but was also to be seen in a 
moderate increase in income from 
animal products. 

There has been an_ impressive 
growth in domestic consumption of all 
agricultural products, the review 
stated, the result of buoyant con- 
sumer incomes at a time when the 
general level of food prices has been 
relatively stable and well below the 
peak of a few years ago. 

Discussing grains the review point- 
ed to Canada’s urgent need for more 
receptive markets looking to an al- 
most inevitable rise in carryover 
stocks next midsummer. 

It commented on the sharp increase 
in U.S. exports of wheat through bar- 
ter deals, give-aways and sales for 
local currencies and mentioned possi- 
ble whittling down of U.S. grain sur- 
pluses under the soil bank program. 
Helpful as this might be, however, the 
review expressed the feeling that a 
solution to Canada’s wheat problem 
implied a reduction of high-cost sub- 
sidized wheat production by import- 
ing countries. 

However, it may be that Canada 
will have to think in terms of further 
reductions in wheat acreage, already 
down from over 27 million in 1949 to 
about 21 million the last two years, 
the bank review concludes. 


Wheat Survey 


The annual survey made by the 
Searle Grain Co. on the distribution 
of wheat varieties over the three 
prairie provinces reveals that Thatch- 
er, in 1956, still accounted for more 
of the wheat acreage than any other 


single variety. However, for the first 
time since 1942 it failed to occupy 
more of the wheat acreage than all 
other varieties put together. Selkirk 
was in second place with 25.3% of 
the acreage compared with 14.7% 
last year. Rescue was third with 5%; 
Lee fourth with 4.4% and Chinook 
took fifth place with 3.8%. Saunders, 
Marquis, Redman, Garnet, Red Bobs, 
Lake and some miscellaneous varie- 
ties were less than 3%. 

Durum wheats, mainly Stewart va- 


riety, accounted for 6.9% of the 
total wheat acreage. 
Thatcher dominates in Alberta 


with 55.7% of the acreage and in 
Saskatchewan with 48.5%. Selkirk 
leads in Manitoba and accounted for 
82.8% of the total acreage seeded 
to wheat in that province. 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Mills and exporters 
cleared 3,678,000 bu. in the form of 
wheat and flour for export in the 
week ended Jan. 31. This was 1,000,- 
000 bu. greater than Canadian clear- 
ances of the same commodities the 
week previous. The total included 
383,000 bu. in the form of flour and 
only 32,000 of this was for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement destina- 
tions. 

The IWA wheat total was 1,445,009 
bu. with 794,000 going to Germany; 
357,000 to Japan, and 294,000 bu. to 
Ireland. Class 2 wheat exports were 
1,850,000 bu. and, apart from 200,000 
bu. for Belgium, all was shipped for 
unload at U.K. ports. 
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FEDERAL YEAST REMODELS 


BALTIMORE, MD. — The Federal 
Yeast Corp. is completing a general 
remodeling and rearrangement of its 
production facilities and _ installing 
new equipment. Company officials 
estimate that the improvements will 
increase output approximately 10%. 
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GERMAN VISITOR — Pictured at 
right is Heinrich Toepfer of Ham- 
burg, Germany, a recent visitor to 
Minneapolis. With him is Dick Wiltz 
of the McCabe Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
Toepfer, the son of Alfred C. Toep- 
fer, head of the German importing 
and exporting firm, has been study- 
ing the North American grain trade. 
He spent some time in the office of 
the McCabe Grain Co. in Winnipeg 
and in the office of Alfred C. Toep- 
fer, Inc. in New York. After a short 
stay in Germany he plans to visit 
South America. Mr. Wiltz and Mr. 
Toepfer are inspecting The North- 
western Miller’s Visitors’ Book, the 
binding of which was a gift of two 
American millers who secured it 
many years ago from a Hamburg 
restaurant. 





Concern Expressed 
For European Crop 


LONDON Fears are being ex- 
pressed for the safety of the Euro- 
pean grain crop. Mild weather has 
been general over the western area 
for the past few days and it is 
thought that another cold spell, with- 
out benefit of snow covering on the 
ground, might cause severe damage. 

If this happens, it will be a repe- 
tition of the situation last year when 
severe winter kill resulted in an in- 
creased demand, particularly from 
France, for North American wheat. 








Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 





Canadian Grain 
Prospects Fade 


The prospects of reduced business 
with Communist satellite countries 
could spell trouble for Canada’s 
wheat export prospects. That’s the 
consensus among traders at the pres- 
ent time. 

In 1956, export figures were built 
up by the entry of Hungary, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia into the market. 
The sale of 30 million bushels to 
these customers gave the figures a 
healthy look last season. Not so now. 
The possibilities of making large 
sales to the three satellites are re- 
mote indeed, traders say. C. D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce says no deals are pending. 

Russia itself is likely to take 15 
million bushels under the trade 
agreement with Canada. Ships are 
already being chartered. 

The Russians reaped satisfactory 
crops last year and already there 
has been some activity in the export 
market. In a period of seven days 
towards the end of January, Russia 


shipped 1.5 million bushels of wheat 
out of Black Sea ports. About one 
million bushels of this total was for 
Egypt. Poland is the recipient of 
supplies. The Russians, too, are 
stretching into the flour market, the 
recent deal with Iceland being an 
example. Involved are 10,000 tons of 
flour in each of the next three years. 
Flour sales to Iceland by the Rus- 
sians are not new; the business 
opened with a deal for 4,000 tons 
in 1954. 


Futures at B. A. 


Futures trading in barley, oats, 
rye and linseed started at Buenos 
Aires on Jan. 29 and at Rosario on 
Jan. 30. Trading hours at both mar- 
kets are 11 am. to 12 noon and 


3:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. local time. 
The market will be closed on Sat- 
urdays. 


General manager is A. J. Cooke 
who has been with Mercado de Ce- 
reales for many years, and in his 
present post for 40 years. He was 
technical advisor to the Argentine 
Farm Board from 1933 to 1944. He 


also served as chairman and head 
of the British Food Mission to Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay from 1946 to 
1953, when the British government 
decided to disband the mission and 
return to free trade. 

The futures market at Buenos 
Aires was started in 1907. Rules and 
regulations are framed with a view 
to eliminating all risks of non fulfill- 
ment of contracts entered into by a 
member of the society. Full guaran- 
tees are given by the society and all 
attempts at manipulating the market 
are discouraged. 


Freneh Need 


France may provide an outlet for 
some Canadian wheat. Trade sources 
mention sales of upwards of 60,000 
tons and the business will be worked 
in exchange for the granting of some 
concessions for the import of French 
goods into Canada. 

The French need has been set at 
100,000 tons, but the continuation 
of business will be dependent upon 
the outcome of the crop now in the 
ground, 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








SPRING MAIDE 


An outstanding value 
where an intermediate 
patent fits the picture 





SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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SY -W a gel t lo Mo) mm Aolt] am (c) of 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


mkeltls ateltls 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 














To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 40 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. For ordinary types of bread the 
proofbox should be from 95 to 98°F., 
and the relative humidity should be 
60 to 65%. 

2. Placing freshly baked bread in 


a cold, drafty room will often cause 
the crust to check or crack. 

3. The fermentation loss in a con- 
trolled fermentation room should be 
about 142%. 


4. Sweetened, condensed skim 
milk is composed of 43% sugar, 29% 
water and 28% milk solids (non-fat). 

5. The addition of a little marsh- 
mallow to meringue made from egg 
whites will give the meringue a firm- 
er body. 

6. Salt rising bread is compact 
and small in volume. The volume may 
be increased by adding regular yeast 
to the dough. 

7. The addition of gelatine to a 
doughnut glaze will decrease sticki- 
ness. 


8. The caving-in, or pulling away 
from the sides, of bread is generally 
due to pans spaced too far apart. 





Strawberries and Cream o. . Um um | And if ou ve never tried it, et the surprise of 
Y S P 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 


In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 


delicate flavors...that’s why millions of people prefer bread made this way. Because Wytase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 












REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE EXTENDS. 
MIXING TOLERANCE 


Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available. 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


made with 















DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 


, WHITE BREAD 
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9. Mineral oil is not suitable for 
greasing dough troughs as it turns 
rancid within a short time. 

10. Bread made from doughs high 
in milk solids should be baked in a 
cooler oven than bread made from 
doughs with a low milk solid con- 
tent. 


11. For best results when mak- 
ing bread using two types of flour, 
the stronger flour should be used in 
the sponge and the softer one in the 
topping or doughing-up stage. 

12. Puff paste products should be 
baked on pans that have been damp- 
ened with water to obtain the best 
results. 

13. In a straight dough, if cane 
or beet sugar is replaced by corn 
sugar (dextrose), it is necessary to 
increase the fermentation time about 
10%. 

14. It is an excellent procedure 
when making bread doughs to dis- 
solve the yeast with the malt in the 
water before adding it to the other 
ingredients. 

15. To prevent hollow or low cen- 
ters on streusel coffee cakes, they 
should be turned over on cloth-cov- 
ered screens as soon as they are re- 
moved from the oven and allowed to 
cool. 


16. In making bread doughs, it 
is poor practice to add the milk 
solids with the flour after all of the 
liquid has been added. 

17. When increasing the sugar 
content in a cake doughnut formula, 
in order not to increase the fat ab- 
sorption the shortening content 
should also be increased. 

18. To make a flaky pie crust the 
flour and shortening should be rubbed 
together thoroughly before the wa- 
ter is added. 

19. A temperature of 82-88°F. 
and a relative humidity of about 65% 
are desirable for giving pieces of 
bread dough intermediate or over- 
head proof. 

20. When making refrigerated 
rolls and coffee cakes, the refrigera- 
tor temperature should be 45-48°F. 
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OVEN-FINISHED CAKES 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—“Oven-Finish- 
ed Cakes” was the subject of a talk 
given by G. R. Pankey, bakery ser- 
vice department of Armour & Co., to 
members of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s club at the club’s 
recent meeting. Mr. Pankey displayed 
a number of cakes which he offered 
for sampling during his talk. Roy Al- 
bert, Armour & Co., program chair- 
man, introduced the speaker. The 
meeting was presided over by Paul 
Hornung, Hornung Bakery, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. Attendance was approxi- 
mately 100. Mel Herder, also of 
Armour & Co., explained a_ film, 
“Foods, Fats and Fryers.” As part of 
the meeting, Jack Williamson, Du- 
quesne Baking Co., retiring club presi- 
dent, was presented a certificate of 
merit and a miniature tool kit. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














for ALL your flour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER ... SOFT WHEAT 
RDSTOWN MILLS 





OMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 
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National Rolls, Inc., Rushville, Ind., 
has been granted a $100,000 loan 
from the Small Business Administra- 
tion for expansion of facilities, in- 
cluding installation of equipment, 
and for increasing transportation and 
delivery of its products. 

é 

The Tastee Bakery, Appleton, Wis., 
recently sustained building damages 
of more than $5,000 as the result of 
a fire, as well as about $2,000 dam- 
age to oven controls and other equip- 
ment and merchandise. 

& 

The Cookies Corp. of the South- 
west, Inc., Longview, Texas, is now 
in production on a limited scale. The 
new firm had hoped to have 40 vari- 
eties of cookies in production by the 
first of 1957. 

& 


Fire which may have started in a 
doughnut frying vat damaged the 
third floor of the J. F. Renz & Sons 
Bakery at Lima, Ohio. 

— 
Schmidt, owner and op- 
erator of Nellie’s Pastry Shop, Se- 
bewaing, Mich., 10 years, has re- 
tired after 52 years in the bakery 
business. 


George 


William Blake of Blake Pastries, 
Mansfield, Ohio, has opened a store 
in the West Park Shopping Center, 
Mansfield. Robert Fry is manager. 

@ 

Raymond T. Fiske has purchased 
a controlling interest in the Veeder- 
Baker, Inc., owner of the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shops, a chain in Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. Mrs. Blanche Baker, 
who founded the firm in 1924, re- 
mains with the new organization as 
consultant. Mr. Fiske was formerly 
assistant sales manager of the Rus- 


sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, 
é 
Smitty’s Pastry Shop, Fairbury, 


Neb., was damaged by fire recently, 
with the loss estimated at more than 
$25,000. 

é 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Bukowski have 
taken over ownership of the Sauk 
Rapids, Minn., bakery formerly owned 
by August and Fred Wippich. Mr. 
Bukowski has been with the former 
owners 20 years. 

® 

Van's Bakery, Ltd., 611 Third Ave. 
W., Prince Rupert, B.C., Canada, has 
been incorporated and capitalized at 
$25,000. 

Ss 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, N.Y., clerk’s office 
for the Atlas Oriental Pastry Shop, 


419 Elm St., Buffalo, by Demetrios 
Panayiotis. 
& 
Gamer's Bakery at North Bend, 


Ore., has been purchased by George E. 
Hoover, North Bend, and Michael and 
Fred Beck, owners of Beck’s Morn- 
ing Fresh Bakeries at Boise, Idaho, 
and at Medford, Ore. The bakery was 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Kyintg ing the Baker’s Doorbell 


bought from George Schotte and Car] 
Rowan, Butte, Mont. Mr. Hoover, 
manager of Gamer’s for the last five 


years, will continue to act in that 
capacity. 
oe 
The DeLuxe Bakery, Zumbrota, 


Minn., was to have changed owner- 
ship Jan. 1. The plans were for Mr. 





and Mrs. Phil Oelschlager to sell the 
business to Mr. and Mrs. Arden Sik- 
kink of Preston, 
a 

Van Hoeter’s Finer Pastries Co., 
Seattle, Wash., has moved into re- 
modeled and expanded quarters at 
1165 Harrison St. A second story 
was added to the original bakery and 
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the entire structure was completely 
remodeled and a loading area for 
trucks built. 

‘e 


Stan’s Bakery at Tremonton, Utah, 
owned and operated by Stan Bow- 
cutt, has been moved to a larger 
building on Main St. 

ee 

mr. and Mrs. Nathan Marcus. owi:- 
ers of the Famous Delicatessen, 
Raleigh, N.C., have purchased the 
bakery at 109 S. Wilmington St., 
formerly owned by the Royal Bak- 
ing Co., and at one time known as 
Powers Baking Co. Plans are for. the 

















Thats why, with Bakers— 
FLEISCHMANN is First 


Fresu yeast is essential to the production of 


a fine product. . 


lf, 


Merde t 


. and Fleischmann’s seven 
strategically located plants assure Bakers “plant- 
fresh” delivery—every time. Helps build your 
reputation with every item you sell. 





Fine soft nodls stort with Aneah yeout 


it? 


Consult your 
Fleischmann man about the 


additional benefits you can get—in 


Merchandising aid and Production help 
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new owners to specialize in cakes for 
parties and wedding receptions. Capi- 
talization was reported at $50,000 
capital stock and $300 subscribed 
stock. Incorporators were recorded as 
Nathan and Barbara Marcus and Os- 
car Legum, all of Raleigh. 


Bell Bakeries has opened a dis- 
tribution plant at 2902 S. Church Si., 
Rocky Mount, N.C., under the super- 
vision of Bob Rollins. 

® 


The Clegg Bakery, Greensboro, 
N.C., has been purchased by the 
Bamby Bakers. Clegg Bakery em- 


ploys about 75 people and operates 
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16 routes. Walter Clegg is expected 
to remain as vice president in charge 
of production, according to A. G. 
Peeler, Jr., president of Bamby Bak- 
ers, Inc. James Burcaw, sales super- 
visor for Quality Bakers of America 
for five years, will be vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Peeler will be 
president. 
we 

Jerry Inhofer has reopened his bak- 
ery and lunch counter at Bridge- 
water, S.D., after completion of a 
remodeling job. 


The Strand Baking Co., 2007 At- 
wood Ave., Madison, Wis., has been 


sold to Richard and Robert Bowen, 
owners of the Mrs. Bowen’s Bakery, 
2100 E. Washington Ave., Madison. 
The Strand was operated for many 
years by Olaf Strand, and later by 
his son, Reidar. 


The Sunrise Bakery has been 
opened at McGregor, Iowa, and wiil 
be operated by Niles Kapinus. 

& 

S. S. Moore, Division 1 sales man- 
ager of Bost Bakery, Shelby, N.C., 
recently received a 35-year service 
pin from L. C. Bost, president of the 
company. J. G. Jones was given a 
25-year pin and Glenn Keaton and 











You get these advantages: 


with vitamins and iron. 


¢ Assured potency * Quick disintegration 
* Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
¢ Clean, even break into halves and quarters 
¢ Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


Specify SQUARE wafers for the 


enrichment of white bread and rolls 








TYPE A—For use with TYPE B—For use with 

doughs containing 3% or doughs containing less 

more non-fat milk solids. than 3% non-fat milk solids. 
Can also be supplied with added vitamin D, 


Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


Vitamin Division »¢ HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. « Nutley 10, N. J. 
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M. D. Moore 20-year pins. Lena Du- 
mas, Pauline Schwren and Pink 
Woody were given 15-year pins. 

e 

An Egekvist Bake Shop will be 
established in the Village Shopping 
Center, Bloomington, Minn., accord- 
ing to James Hall, Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis. 

e@ 

The North Branch, Minn., Bakery 
was recently remodeled, according to 
R. G. Stephens, the owner. 

@ 


The Las Olas Bakery has been 
opened in the new Oceanside Shop- 
ping Center at Pompano Beach, Fla. 

e 

Ann’s Donut Shop has been opened 
at 2743 Estero Blvd., Fort Myers, 
Fla. It will be operated and owned 
by Ann and Lee Warnke. 

e 

At St. Petersburg, Fla., Paul Be- 
noit has been named sales manager 
for the Sarasota, St. Petersburg, 
Bradenton area, which is served by 
Bell Bakeries. Mr. Benoit has been 
with Bell in that area since 1945. 

@ 

“Mr. Donut” is the name of a new 
shop opened in Miami, Fla., featur- 
ing 66 varieties of doughnuts. 

@ 

Papers of incorporation have been 
filed for Glaser’s Bakery, 708 Miin- 
nesota Bidg., St. Paul, Minn., by 
Theresa and Theodore W. Glaser and 
John Raymond, all of St. Paul. 


Bill Davison has announced the 
opening of a Creston, Iowa, branch 
of his Greenfield, Towa, bakery. Mr. 
Davison also operates a similar 
branch bakery at Stuart, Iowa. 

e 

A new bakery is under construc- 
tion on Peach Orchard Rd., Augusta, 
Ga., and is expected to be comp'eted 
by March 1. The plant will be owned 
and operated by two brothers, James 
L. and William Bolton, under the 
name of Meadow Brook Bakery. 

e 

Priest’s Bakery at Bradenton, Fla., 
has opened a new outlet at the West 
Gate Shopping Center in Bradenton. 
Mrs. Edith Marsh is in charge of 
the West Gate shop, which is serv- 
iced from the main bakery. 

o 

Marvin Coulter, formerly the baker 
at Julian’s Pastry Shop in Pipestone, 
Minn., has leased the Cliff Garrett 
shop at Lake Benton, Minn. 

Be 


Jacob Heil has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Pan-O-Gold 
Baking Co., Pipestone, Minn., accord- 


ing to an announcement by H. R. 
Alton, Jr., manager. 
e 

Mrs. Charlotte Dolick, 102 Mul- 

berry St., Coshocton, Ohio, has 


opened a bakery at her residence, 
to be known as the Dolick Bakery. 
Mrs. Dolick was formerly employed 
at a local doughnut shop. 

@ 

The Alpha Beta Food Markets, 
Inc., Los Angeles retail food chain, 
has purchased the Olson Baking Co.., 
also of Los Angeles. The new firm 
will be known as the -Alpha Beta 
Baking Co. Fred G. Olson, former 
owner, will remain as the plant man- 
ager and as a vice president of Alpha 
Beta. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 
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| “Yes Sir!...I grow 





some of the 
e~3 finest wheat 


| in America!” 





— 


(Sarl Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with ‘““Mr. American Farmer.” 
‘“Mr. American Farmer” was selected to represent all the farmers 
throughout the country who help start the process of ‘‘From 
Field to Flour.” 

“Yes Sir!” ““Mr. American Farmer”’ come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

eae *) King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 


“ e a 
Your 
e-n=<9 FLOUR MILLS COMMUNITY CHEST 
contribution 
MINNEAPOLIS <> MINNESOTA is serving every day 
throughout 1957 
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We've 


Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it 
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passed the screen test 
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You may think that the sifting operation in a flour mill doesn’t affect you. 


But it does. 


Certain kinds of screens never have very accurate meshes to start with. 
They tend to clog. They wear unevenly. Result, something less than perfection 


through the several steps of grinding the grain to flour. 
When we put stainless steel screens throughout the mill there was a 


notice- 


able improvement in the entire milling process. Faster. Less re-grinding. More 


uniform results. 


Isn’t uniformity what you want? Don’t take less than you can get from 


Atkinson. 





ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY ...MINNEAPOLIS 
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SACK AFTER SACK AFTER SACK 
OF HY-KURE TREATED FLOUR... — 


alike as peas in a pod 
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Now with HY-KURE, flour ma- 
turing and bleaching are a “sure 
thing.’” Through exact control in 
every step of this process, you con- 
stantly secure the precise flour treat- 
ment you require. 

Here’s why... 

You start with a standardized 
chlorine dioxide solution by simply 
dropping exclusive HY-KURE 
blockette... purified CIO, in frozen 










HY-KURE 
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FLOUR 


XX KX 


form. .. into tap water in HY-KURE 
dispenser. Blockette easily dissolves 
to make pre-controlled solution . . . 
from accurate solution to accurate 
chlorine dioxide gas to accurate 
metering to the individual agitators. 
Simple and sure as that! 

Eliminates difficulties with ClO, 
components, much safer to use, no 
waste labor time or effort. And HY- 
KURE eliminates the old gas gener- 


*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 
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* HY-KURE is the modern, accurate 
method of supplying and dispensing 
chlorine dioxide for the more uni- 
form treatment of flour. 


ator. Immersing of blockette «and 
setting of control valves are ALL 
your operator does. Simple, accurate 
HY-KURE dispenser does the rest. 
‘“HY-KURE millers’’ reap impor- 
tant sales benefits by constantly pro- 
viding their bakers with more uni- 
formly treated flour. And HY-KURE 
can be installed in your plant without 
any interruption of your flour production. 
Get the details now. 


@ See your technically-trained Sterwin Representative or write direct. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 





process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” ee s@ ee “OLD TIMES” ’ 
Ww" “BLODGETT’S” RYE 2&0 | J Centenmeal miiis. inc. | 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


—S * lly Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR rpeel prog 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR mf a i; aw ‘ ushels 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i a a ‘ ountry and 

‘ Sat } | Terminal 
BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ‘ 


La Grange Flours| "=== 1 = 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, bididdl G4 <—.. att -. 
remain the same high standard, dependable iidt mel. OF ek a wnat: 
flours that have characterized the products of Lisl ie et << oe 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of , - . ~NEW SPOKANEMILk~.. ONE OF 
a century and more of their operation. ' ea a WORLD'S MOST-MODERN , 
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This quality pattern is not an accident but MILLS AT SPOKANE: WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 


tion and careful milling. 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 5™: Lous: 
phe Py LA GRANGE MILLS Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour MO. 


FLOUR S = RED WING, MINNESOTA DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 

















Real savings in bread production costs 
must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 


" FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





Hay Be hE 


Peak Performance nie Be Seay e 


BACKED BY 


Superior Service 


The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 





Hagerman Peak 
and Snowmass Lake... 
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The baker’s order moves fast— 42 214 


usually by phone—to the nearest i a oe eueRione 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the - a oo 
order is analyzed according to the 

baker’s flour specifications. Then 

the order is forwarded to the nearest 

Pillsbury plant that mills the par- 

ticular kind of wheat used in that 

flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars. This 
milling facilities, gives the baker is important because it means the special car (loaded with 95,000 
exactly the kind of flour he speci- lbs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, anywhere in the 
fies...at the greatest savings to country. This modern service is available on request to any baker who 
him. What’s more, Pillsbury Bakery has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods of flour 
Flours uniformly meet these speci- handling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency of 
fications, delivery after delivery— distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker is 
thanks to the exacting tests of the located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
Quality Control Department. lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 





































provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 
food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- 
dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 
than ever before in history. 

Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense 
item . . . making the story of flour distribution 
important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 

The story starts . . . as did civilization itself .. . 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 
clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 
through the night to bake shops in every part of 
the land. Af a cost of only \/3 of a cent per one-pound 
loaf per 1000 miles! 


What sells baked foods ? (NO. 4 IN A SERIES) 


T COSTS ABOUT Ys A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers | 








CANADA 






* CALGARY 











Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 

































From all parts of the U.S. orders 
flow smoothly into transportation 
offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 
are processed and passed on to mill 
supervisors for production and load- 
ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 
as to delivering railroad line and the 
cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 
recognizes the great importance of 
distribution today. It was the first 
mill to place a vice president in 
charge of transportation. This de- 
partment has a noteworthy record 
of leadership in developing new 
ways to ship flour, improving han- 
dling methods and working out 
shipping practices and rates with 
railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 
are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 
best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 
the mill where the job can be done most efficiently . . . 
and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 
dependable source, produced to exact specifications. 


... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Frozen Foods in 
Denver Sell on 
Self-Service Plan 


An experiment with self-service re- 
tailing of sharp frozen baked foods 
is being carried out by Bender’s Bak- 
eries, operating a dozen stores in 
Denver. 

The decision to promote sharp 
frozen baked goods on a self-service 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


basis was based on the growing pop- 
ularity of frozen pies, cakes and 
bread, according to Bender’s Bakeries 
officials. 

In the last three stores opened, a 
“Selectaire” low temperature display 
refrigerator has been installed for 
this purpose. Provided with a sliding 
aluminum lid and maintaining tem- 
peratures at 0 to 10° above, the Se- 
lectaire cases offer a variety of sharp 
frozen items. The fastest movers are 
salt rising and salt-free bread, frozen 
pies, cream cakes, eclairs and cream 
puffs. 

One of the advantages of the self- 


service cases, in addition to expedit- 
ing sales by letting customers serve 
themselves, is the ability to store 
orders which have been telephoned 
in ahead. The customer can come in 
and pick up his merchandise, re- 
frigerated to the proper temperature, 
whereas in the past it was necessary 
for a salesperson to go to a re- 
frigerator at the rear of the store 
to pick such orders. 

Bender’s Bakeries believe that the 
Denver public is now sold on the ad- 
vantages of sharp frozen baked goods 
and that placing them entirely on seif 
service was a “logical step.” 














QUALITY 
that Costs No More 
EVERY FEATURE 
for Outstanding 
Performance 


CHase 


MULTIWALL BAG 
SEWN VALVE 


None Better 
for Flour! 





m/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


‘CHase 


customers. 





Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be rzght 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 
time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 


That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 

. . why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 
sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 


Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 


of bag-making progress . . 


. of service and satisfac- 


tion. It’s wise to specify ‘‘Chase’’ for dependable 
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OLD-FASHIONED 
SUCCESS STORY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — The old fa- 
shioned American success story was 
repeated here recently. Perry L. 
Murphy, 63, of Jeffersonville, was 
honored at a farewell dinner. Mr. 
Murphy retired Feb. 1 after 46 years 
with the American Bakeries Co. 

It was always Mr. Murphy’s proud 
privilege to explain that he broke 
into the business by taking care of 
the horses that pulled the company 
wagons back in 1908. 

When he retired Feb. 1 Mr. Murphy 
was manager of the company’s plant 
at Louisville. Prior to his retirement 
Mr. Murphy was honored at a special 
dinner for central division managers 
of American Bakeries. 





2 Denver Baking 
Firms Merged 


DENVER — Voss Brothers Bak- 
eries, 35-year-old retail baking organ- 
ization with six stores in Denver, 
Colo, has announced its recent mer- 
ger with Grands-Vemp Food Prod- 
ucts Co. 

The new firm will be known as the 
Voss-Vemp Corp. with Leroy Sams 
as president, Dan R. Cox, treasurer, 
and John Voss as a consultant. 

Grands-Vemp has been a_ promi- 
nent figure in the Denver baking 
field since 1954, with its best known 
product a whole-kernel, stone-ground 
loaf of bread featured as a specialty 
item in most Denver supermarkets 
and food stores. In addition, the firm 
has done wholesale baking for res- 
taurants and ciubs in Denver. With 
the addition of the six Voss outlets, 
much better distribution and a wider 
list of baked foods will be offered. 
said Mr. Sams. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FOODS 


TORONTO — A recent financial 
statement from Canadian Food Prod- 
ucts reported that retail bakery 
operations, especially those in On- 
tario, showed considerable sales 
gains and profits for the fiscal year 
ended Nov. 3, 1956. According to E. 
J. Spence, president, restaurant oper- 
ations, particularly those in remod- 
eled outlets, showed improvement. 
Canadian Food’s consolidated net 
profit for the year amounted to $236,- 
837, compared to $194,727 the pre- 
vious year. 











STAR OF THE WEST 

: : : Oneof the Best : :: 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 














Look to Chase, too, for small paper bags, 
burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty- 
prints. Make Chase your bag-packaging 
headquarters. 


Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 


bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


wite NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 


‘NAPPANEE, IND. 
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Wuat better way is there to 
build a bigger bread business than 
to select and stick with a flour 
known to be of dependable and 
sound quality all the time? That 
is the record of RODNEY flours 
over many years of production, 
through good wheat seasons and 
bad. This quality standard is the 
reason that RODNEY flours are 
so well respected in the baking 
industry. They have been the 



































foundation of many a bread 
quality success. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Worth looking Into 


a New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 






o. 3975—Bread 
Slicing Handbook 


A handbook concerned with tech- 
nical problems of slicing all types 
of breads with continuous band slicers 
has recently been made available to 
the industry. The book is entitled 
“H. C. Simmons’ Bakers’ Operating 
and Maintenance Manual for Band 
Slicers,” and is written by Haryl C. 
Simmons, president, Gopher Grinders, 
Ine. The company is making it avail- 
able free to engineers, operators, 
supervisors and others concerned 
with problems of bread slicing. The 
book summarizes the author’s many 
years of experience in his field and 
also the findings of much of his com- 
pany’s research and development pro- 
gram over recent years. Secure the 
handbook by checking No. 3975 on 
the coupon and mailing it to the ad- 
dress provided. 


No. 3979—Dried 
Torula Yeast 


A brochure and analytical data on 
dried Torula yeast has been pre- 
pared by the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 


ucts Co. The product was recently 
given U.S.P. classification and it is 
now available as a protein source 
for use in many kinds of foods. “Be- 
cause of its bland flavor it can be 
used at higher levels than many other 
supplements. For instance, in special 
high protein bread, it can be used 
at levels of 15 to 20%, based on the 
flour, and yields loaves of excellent 
loaf volume, grain and texture,” the 
company’s announcement states. The 
product is a dry, free-flowing pow- 
der and is recommended to produc- 
ers of bread, crackers, cookies and 
many other foods. Secure the litera- 
ture by checking No. 3979 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3977—Liquid 
Sugars 


“Quality Plus,” a 52-page brochure 
published by Refined Syrups & 
Sugars, Inc., analyzes the present 
trend toward high quality foods in 
the marketplace and shows how the 
firm’s Flo-Sweet liquid sugars may 
help food processors upgrade quality. 
The highlight of the brochure is its 
center section which demonstrates 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P.L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








y Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
P. O. Box 67, 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Ppictorially how color is used in judg- 
ing sugar quality. A flow diagram 
takes the reader throughout Flo- 
Sweet's refining process and points 
out the quality contro] steps begin- 
ning with inspection and analysis of 
the raw material’ and continuing 
throughout refining to the finished 
product. Quality checks cover such 
things as sugar content or degree of 
sugar solids, color, clarity, sediment, 
invert sugar content, acidity, ash and 
turbidity. Many facts which a food 
processor should know about sugar 
are included in the brochure. Secure 
the brochure by checking No. 3977 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


No. 3982—Roll 
Moulder Panner 


A 4-page, 2-color, letterhead-size 
bulletin pictures in action the new 
Readco ‘Roll-A-Matic” moulder pan- 
ner for hamburger and frankfurter 
rolls, announces The Read Standard 
Div., Capitol Products Corp. This au- 
tomatic equipment moulds and pans 
up to 260 pieces per minute. ‘Positive 
panning,” called an exclusive Readco 
feature, prevents pan release to the 
unloading operator until a roll has 
been deposited in each pan impres- 
sion. Changeover from hamburger to 
frankfurter rolls, or vice versa, is 
made by lowering pressure board 
for frankfurter rolls or raising it for 
hamburger rolls. Other types of rolls 
can also be handled. The “Roll-A- 
Matic” can be used with any type 
of divider-rounder. Secure the bulle- 
tin by checking No. 3982 on the cou- 
pon and mailing it. 


No. 3976—Bag 


Closure-Labels 
The Kwik Lok Corp. has developed 
a new line of “snap-on” closure- 


labels for the baking industry. Called 
Kwik Loks, the c!osure-labels are ap- 
plied without use of equipment and 
confine closing and labeling to one 
simple operation, it is claimed. They 
may be “cinched down” against the 
contents. For the benefit of the 


consumer, packages may be opened 
and re-closed as often as 


desired, 





using the same closure over and over. 
Although labels are available pre- 
printed with commodity description, 
this space may be left blank for 
marking a time of packaging with a 
variable stamp. For free samples, 
prices and information on inexpensive 


trial kits, check No. 3976 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publi- 
cation. 

No. 3978—Easter 


Cake Decorations 


Six new design suggestions for 
Easter cake decorations have been 
developed by Westco Products. Illus- 
trated booklets showing the sugges- 
tions are available free. To secure 
them check No. 3978 on the coupon, 
clip and mail it. 
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No. 39384—Production 
Freezers 


The Refrigeration Corporation of 
America has expanded its line of pro- 
duction freezers to “include models 
and sizes for every segment of the 
frozen food industry.” Models with 
a capacity of from 50 to 5,000 lb. per 
hour per freezer are available. The 
announcement states: “In these new 
double contact, pressure plate pro- 
duction freezers an exclusive Frigid- 
Freeze feature eliminates difficulties 
experienced with unbalanced loads 
and problems of maintaining even 
schedule, freezing load per hour. This 
feature utilizes a new liquid level 
expansion valve to achieve full flood- 
ing of plates; for such models utiliz- 
ing expansion valves and other ex- 
clusive features for flooded and brine 
systems. All Frigid-Freeze production 
freezers have smooth, stainless steel 
interiors with corners readily acces- 
sible for cleaning to conform with 
all regulatory health requirements.” 
Secure complete details by checking 
No. 3984 on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3981—Eleetrie 
Truck 


Literature describing in detail the 
C-V electric street truck has been 
prepared by the Cleveland Vehicle 
Co. The company has worked closely 
with the Electric Storage Battery 
Co. to produce the truck. The vehicle 
is claimed to be especially useful on 
short, multiple-stop routes through 
heavy traffic areas, and has a prob- 
able life potential of 20 years. It is 
battery-powered and is quiet to oper- 
ate. Complete detai’s may be secured 
by cheking No. 3981 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3983—Refrigera- 
tion 


The Foster Refrigator Corp., 
announces the publication of a new 
brochure comparing the “proven con- 
cept” of aluminum for refrigerator 
use to the new concept of aluminum 
use in passenager trains. The basic 
reasons for the use of aluminum in 
refrigerators and freezers and in pas- 
senger trains are “presented by 
means of a creative and interesting 
brochure format.” For a copy of this 
brochure check No. 3983 on the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


No. 3985—Aluminum 
Foil Wrap 

The Shellmar - Betner Flexible 
Packaging Division, Continental Can 
Co., has introduced a new aluminum 
foil bread wrap, Bencoseal, to the 
baking industry. The product is a 
foil-wax-tissue lamination previously 
used for carton overwraps in other 
product packages. The foil portion of 
the lamination is said to provide 
attractiveness and high moisture- 
vapor protection. The wrap can also 
be embossed. It can be used with 
most standard cellophane wrapping 
machines. Secure full details by 
checking No. 3985 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 
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No. 3980—Flour 
Dump-Sifter 


Designed for dumping, sieving and 
delivery of bagged flour to a flour- 
handling system, the “Readco”’ flour 
dump-sifter will replace a dump bin, 
intermediate elevator and flour siit- 
er in the average bakery, claims the 
manufacturer, Read Standard Divi- 
sion, Capitol Products Corp. Sieving 
capacity is from 125 to 150 lb. per 
minute of white bread flour. For oth- 
er types of flour, the capacity will 
depend upon the screen mesh and 
the flour characteristics. The firm’s 
announcement states: “This compact 
integral unit consists of a dump hop- 
per holding up to 200 lb. of flour, a 
high speed vibrating sifter and a 
high speed screw conveyor. The con- 
veyor collects and transfers the sift- 
ed flour to either pneumatic or me- 
chanical flour handling equipment. Its 
discharge end is provided with an 
adaptor flange for connection to the 
rotary valve of a pneumatic system 
or to the boot of a bucket or verti- 
cal screw elevator, The sifter screen 
is quickly removable for cleaning or 
to change mesh. The frame that 
clamps the screen is simply pulled 
out through the end of the sifter. 
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DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 












CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, MHinois 
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The welded frame carries a coarse- 
mesh backing screen permanently at- 
tached to the screen frame. The fine 
mesh sifting screen is clamped di- 
rectly over the backing screen. The 
clamping frame allows replacement 
of wornout or damaged screens. For 
quick changes of mesh size, however, 
it is recommended that each mesh 
of screen be framed.” The sifter mo- 
tor is % H.P., 1,750 R.P.M. The 
separator conveyor motor is % H.P., 
1,200 R.P.M. The conveyor may also 
be driven from the boot shaft of a 
sidefeed bucket elevator. Complete 
details are available by checking No. 
3980 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 3986—Bread 
Wrapper 

The Nashua Corp. has introduced 
a new “plasticized wrapper” for 
bread, called by the trade name, 
Flexowhyte. The wrapper is claimed 
to give oven freshness for seven days. 
The general over-all appearance of 
the product is similar to regular non- 
plasticized flexible wrapping and has 
the properties of high gloss and print- 
ability, according to the compatiy’s 


announcement. Resistance to tear as 
well as firm sealing characteristics 
are claimed. Secure full details by 
checking No. 396 on the coupon aid 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 3987—Food Grade 
Antioxidant 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc 
has prepared a folder entitled, ‘'Ten- 
ox Food Grade Antioxidants.” Ex- 
plained in the fo'der are the composi- 
tion, properties and applications of 
the products. Tenox is used in baked 
and fried foods and candies, as well 
as in many other foods, according to 
the folder. Listed also are the sales 
offices and representatives. Check No. 
3987 on the coupon and mail it to 
receive the folder. 


No. 3988—pH Meter 
Cireular 


The Photovolt Corp. has prepared 
a new circular on its new “line op- 
erated pH meter mode] 85,” accord- 
ing to a company announcement. 
The model is said to have an ac- 
curacy of 0.1 pH unit and can be 
furnished either with individual glass 
and calomel electrodes or with a 
“probe” electrode (combination of 
glass and calomel electrodes). Se- 
cure the circular by checking No. 
3988 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3929—Flavoring products cat- 
alog, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3930—Doughnut maker, Gold- 
en Joy Corp. 
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No. 3931—Pressure sensitive tape, 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 

No. 3932—Almond and lemon flav- 
ors for baked foods, S. Gumpert Co., 
Ine. 

No. 3933—Bakery display fixture 
catalog, Maine Manufacturing Co. 


No. 3934—Gravity wheel storage 
rack, M-H Standard Corp. 
No. 3935—Moulder-panner, Read 


Standard Corp., Bakery-Chemical Di- 
vision. 


No. 3936—Mold inhibitor, Food 
Industries Co., Inc. 
No. 3937—Display pans, Molded 


Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 3938—Oven bulletin, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3939—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 3940—Self - adhesive labels, 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 

No. 3941—Icing and filling deposi- 
tor, Mallet & Co., Inc. 

No. 3942—Vacuum and floor main- 
tenance equipment, Premier Co. 

No. 3943—Bakery pad, Panhandler 
Division, Sanitary Bag Co. 

No. 3944—Rib-foil aluminum cups, 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3945—White milo starches for 
fruit pie fillings, Corn Products Sales 
Co. 

No. 3946—Paste for macaroons and 





To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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macaroon-filled cakes and candies, 
Henry Heide, Inc. 

No. 3947—Revolving display unit, 
Vue-More Corp. 

No. 3948—Repair of food handling 
equipment, American Solder & Flux 
Co. 

No. 3949—Sterile conditioning sys- 
tem for liquid sugar tanks, D. Wil- 
liam Fuller Co. 

No. 3950—Packaging 
Hinde & Dauch. 

No. 3951—Icing product, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc. 

No. 3952—Price information and 
details of route selling book, My- 
croft Press. 


booklet, 
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No. 3958—Band edge 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3954—Fruit pie filling formu- 
las, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3955—Floor polisher and 
scrubber, Advance Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3956—Fruit pie filling thick- 
ener, National Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 3957—Sheeter - moulder, Mo- 
line, Ine. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3961—Steel belt 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 


sharpener, 


conveyors, 


No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3963—Ingredient, yeast emul- 
sifier, Read Standard Division, Capi- 
tal Products Corp. 

No. 3964—Border - printed display 
doily, Harvey Paper Products Co. 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp. 

No. 3966—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3967—Two film- grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

No. 3968—Technical manual] on 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


When your flour comes from a country point 
mill with large grain storage facilities located 
right in the heart of the nation's biggest 
wheat growing area—then you have the best 
combination that money can buy. And that's 


HUNTER flours. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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No. 3970—Finger tip bowl control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3971—Bag opening and loading 
machine, Errich International Corp. 

No. 3972—Food plant insecticide, 
Huge Co., Inc. 

No. 3973—Shortening product, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 

No. 3974—Diet booklet, Sugar In- 
formation, Inc. 

No. 4056—Bulk flour weigher, To- 
ledo Scale Co. 

No. 5508—Embezzlement controls, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner, 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 6505—Emergency light unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bur- 








Morningstar-Paisley 


Opens Toronto Office 


NEW YORK It has been an- 
nounced by George J. Muller, presi- 
dent of Morningstar, Nicol, Inc., and 
Paisley Products. Inc.. that Morning- 
star-Paisley of Canada. Ltd., a sub- 
sidiary, has established a new To- 
ronto office and warehouse at 207 
Queens Quay West. Toronto 1, Ont. 

Robin T. Hazell has been appointed 
sales and service representative, with 
headquarters at the Toronto office. 


Mr. Hazell will specialize in the 
starch, dextrine and natural gum 
products of the Morningstar line 
widely used in the production of 


food and pharmaceutical products, in 
paper conversion, and by the chemi- 
cal processing, oil drilling and ore 
beneficiation industries. 

Warehouse stocks of the company’s 
products will a'so be established at 
Montreal. Canadian subsidiaries and 
affi'iates of U.S. firms will have sup- 
plies and services quick'y available 
from both eastern Canadian plants. 

Plans for the near future include 
producing in Canada the full line of 
Paisley liquid vegetab'e, casein, ani- 
mal glue and polyvinyl resin ad- 
hesives used in labeling, packaging, 
packing, bookbinding, printing and 
woodworking. 

Robin T. Hazell will introduce the 
current crop of St. Vincent Arrow- 
root to Canadian users. Born and 
raised on an Arrowroot plantation, 
operated by his father in St. Vincent, 
British West Indies, Mr. Hazell com- 
pleted his studies in England and is 
a graduate of Cambridge University. 
Arrowroot is used in the bakery, in- 
fant feeding, pharmaceutical, proc- 
essed food and pudding fields, where 
the texture and thickening properties 
of the tuberous starch derivative are 
particularly advantageous. 
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BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
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Charles Dennery 
Will Move Into 


New Quarters 


NEW ORLEANS — Charles Den- 
nery, Inc., bakery and ice cream 
manufacturers’ supply company, will 
move into a new million-dollar plant 
soon, Georges Dennery, president, an- 
nounced. 

Formal dedication of the plant is 
scheduled for mid-March, in conjunc- 
tion with the national convention in 
New Orleans of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. Delegates to 
the convention will be special guests 
at the dedication. 

The 90,000 sq. ft. plant has such 
features as pre-stressed concrete 
framing, an electronically-controlled 
can-filling system, research, testing 
and demonstration laboratories, natu- 
ral and fluorescent lighting, color co- 
ordination and noise control. 

According to Alphonse Levy, vice 
president and general manager, the 
new plant will consolidate operations 
now housed in four buildings. Floor 
space is being increased from 66,000 
to 90,000 sq. ft. Cooler space is being 
quadrupled to approximately 100,000 
cu. ft.; kettle room capacity is be- 
ing doubled and can handling ¢Ca- 
pacity is being tripled. 

The firm has sales and warehous- 
ing facilities in Dallas and Houston. 

The administration building is air- 
conditioned throughout. Reception 
area and offices are on the first floor. 

A highlight of the second floor de- 
sign is the inclusion of a research 
bakery, separated by a folding wall 
from an adjoining auditorium-recre- 
ation room. This section, ideal for 
lectures and demonstrations, is avail- 
able to allied industry groups for 
meetings. 

Also on this floor is a pilot plant 
used for product testing and quality 
control procedures, as well as an ice 
cream laboratory and general labo- 
ratories. The company conducts an 
extensive research and product de- 
velopment program. 

Most manufacturing operations 
are on two levels to facilitate grav- 
ity flow processing. On the upper 
level are areas for cooking, coating, 
powder, nut topping, extracts, color, 
oil and alcohol storage. The lower 
level has storage tanks, can-filling 
area, two refrigerators, a cherry and 
fruit processing section; powder and 
coating rooms. 

In the filling section, Continental 
Can Co. has installed a system that 
permits cans to be fed in, washed, 
sterilized and conveyed to filling sta- 
tions. Three different products can 
be filled simultaneously under a 
unique electronic control system, 
after which they are sealed, cooled 
and labelled. 

Charles Dennery, Inc., was found- 
ed in 1894 by Charles Dennery, who 
had been working with his father, 
Theodore Dennery, the first agent 
in the South for Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
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Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Using horse and wagon, Charles’ job 
was to call on confectioners as they 
were then known, who baked their 
own cakes, made their own candy, 
and froze their own ice cream for 
sale directly to the public. 

Charles introduced a line of other 
confectioners’ supplies, and pioneered 
a new kind of business in the South. 
His first place of business was 525 
Customhouse Street, now Iberville. 
Soon he was joined by his oldest 
brother, Harry, and later by a cousin, 
Marcus Salmon, and by three other 
brothers, Maurice, Georges and 
Ralph. 


With the growth of the business, 
they moved in 1901 to a building at 
524 Magazine Street, one of four 
buildings which housed the growing 
company until the new plant was 
built. 

Of the original group, only Georges 
Dennery, president of the firm, is now 
living. Alphonse Levy is vice presi- 
dent and general manager; Lazare 
Levy, vice president in charge of 
product research and development; 
Lewis S. Alcus, vice president in 
charge of production and engineer- 
ing; Charles Moreland, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Dallas office, 
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and George LeBeau, secretary-treas- 
urer. Paul Wallis is in charge of the 
Houston office and George Weill is 
sales promotion manager. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROYAL ADDITION 

MIAMI, FLA.—The Royal Baking 
Co. is constructing a $600,000 addi- 
tion to its plant that will double 
the capacity of the building. The ad- 
dition is expected to be completed 
by April. George Karnegis, presi- 
dent, said the addition will provide 
22,500 sq. ft. floor space for installing 
new machinery. 


















shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


CHICAGO 47, 
Atlenta « Dallas - New York - 


soft is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 
Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 
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ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 


Sen Francis - 


621 Minna St., 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
Dallas 23, Texas 





THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 
North Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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Skillfully Milled—Carefully 
Controlled— Dependable in 


Performance 


Your Bakery Peserves the Bet! : 
fi 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY | 


\W, 
W ic H I ta e memo S A S 
Mills at Wichita and Moundridge, Kans Mari Ohio 


February 5, 1957 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 
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Grimmig, third from right, of Jacques Pastry Shop, Miami Beach, are dis- yours always with... 
played before the head table at a dinner meeting of the South Florida Bakers 
@=—9 = Assn. at Miami. Mr. Grimmig demonstrated his techniques to 100 persons 
who attended the meeting. Seated, left to right, are Tom Green, Dixie Darling 
Bakery, a director of the association; J. P. Cash, Holsum Bakery, director; 
Claude Kinder, Standard Brands, Inc., secretary; Russell Knepp, Lady Fair 
Bakery, president; Mr. Grimmig; Bert Fields, Royal Bakery, director; and 
Dan Leviton, Pan-Am Foods, director. 


VS 
South Florida Bakers Advised: “Don't Ac Me EV i Ns i | 0 


, 1TE—cake flour 
Sell Your Mistakes—Throw Them Out' ANGELITE—co fe and dough-up flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and aoug 


MIAMI — Approximately 100 per- his demonstration at the meeting was P 
sons packed the meeting room at ‘Cake Decoration in 3-D.” —cracker sponge flour 
Betty’s Restaurant to watch Fred The 3-D effect was achieved by CRACKER KING 


Grimmig of Jacques Pastry Shop, Mr. Grimmig with flat sugar figures 
Miami Beach, demonstrate his tech- which were leaned at a 45 degree 
niques during a recent meeting of angle on the cakes, and supported 


GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


the South Florida Bakers Assn. with a lump of sugar and icing. 

Mr. Grimmig, who recently ap- Working rapidly with cutouts, and 
peared before the conventions of the talking at the same time, Mr. Grim- 
Southern Bakers Assn. at Atlanta mig demonstrated how the use of 





and the Bakers Board of Trade at various sugar figures such as palm 
Asbury Park, N.J., is well known as. trees, golfers, turkeys, church 
a decorating artist. The subject of steeples, etc., could be used to make 


an ordinary cake sell for much more ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND 


than an undecorated cake. 
Soft Winter WheatFlours Mr. Grimmig said that merchan- 
dising is becoming a lost art in the 
, “ retail baking industry. He advised 
Family - Commercial bakers to get more money for their 
Export merchandise by making something 
different and by selling only top 
. quality merchandise. ‘‘Don’t sell your 
Long Distance Telephone 32 mistakes—throw them out,” Mr. 
Cable address — “Jasco” Grimmig said, ‘or they will come 
back to you more than you think.” 


. Mr. Grimmig praised papers as 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. “shining lights which the baker 
KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE should use to bring himself out of 

the dark.” 

Many labor-saving devices were 
also demonstrated, such as a stencil 
“SLOGAN SPECIAL for turning out large numbers of leaf 

cookies at one time and a cutting 

board with slots for cutting cakes 
evenly. 

: During the business meeting, there” 
Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. was a considerable amount of dis- 
EL RENO. OKLAHOMA cussion about price competition and 
means of increasing profits. Russell 
Knepp, president, emphasized that 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
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‘ ‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST” price fixing is not one of the aims 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” of the association. Other spokesmen 
Our -y le located in the high protein mentioned other benefits derived by 
See aan ace ee ee having a trade organization. ‘“With- , ? 
aa out associations, the law of the jungle Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
SSE } ould vail,” said one member. ° . 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas | WOU cals tiialbptopabeagalie:n United States, we have just completed a new 
CANADIAN BAKERIES remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
VANCOUVER, B.C. — Canadian : . : . : 
PRESTON-SHAFFER eel oa pty Vancouver, sonentiy tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 
MILLING co. fit for the 13 months 
reported net profit for the m P ? 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. ended Sept. 29, 1956, to be $10,929, Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
Established 1865 compared with a net loss of $100,242 ‘ > > . ; 
_ outs tenn ttin, Ui isdiea nlite dev ties 22 erantien whhech ended dan. result, we welcome inquiries from quality nunted 
Si, 1955. bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
; ° 9 h flour. 
‘“‘Best Out West’’ ‘Diamond D wheat to 








**Red Chief”’ **Wheats Best’’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapid City, S. Dak. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 





TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY. 
CAKE CITY , MINNESOTA 






"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTTtLz, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK CITY 
























: Country- Milled 

’ N from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


i bd wa, PHERSON, KANSAS ° 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 22 











1. False. The 
should be 80-85%. 

2. True. The bread should be 
cooled gradually to avoid cracking 
of the crust. An air-conditioned room, 
where the temperature and humidity 
can be controlled, is the ideal meth- 
od to use. 

3. False. The fermentation loss 
should be about %%. In uncontrolled 
conditions it may run as high as 2%. 
This shows the value of proper con- 
ditions. 

4. True. It is generally figured 
that 10 lb. sweetened condensed skim 
milk may be replaced by 4 lb. sugar, 


relative humidity 


3 lb. water and 3 Ib. milk solids 
(non-fat). 
5. True. It will not break down 


as readily and will stand for greater 
abuse. However, care must be taken 
that the marshmallow is short, other- 
wise the meringue will be inclined 
to be tough and tear during the cut- 
ting of the pies. 

6. True. A small amount of 
yeast added during the doughing-up 
stage will slightly improve the vol- 
ume. 

7. True. About 1% to 2 oz. gela- 
tine should be added for each 10 Jb. 
sugar used. The gelatine should be 
thoroughly dissolved before it is add- 
ed. When adding the gelatine, the 
glaze should not be beaten, but 
stirred slowly. The addition of some 
milk powder will also help to set the 
glaze. 

8. False. This fault is generally 
due to the pans not having enough 
space between them. The sides of the 
loaves are not baked enough due to 
the poor circulation of heat, and 
collapse during the cooling period. 

9. False. Many bakers feel that 
mineral oil is ideal for greasing 
troughs. It will not turn rancid as 
is the case with animal or vegetable 
fats. 

10. True. The bread should also 
be baked for a longer period of time 
in order to bake out thoroughly. Milk 
sugar, known as lactose, caramelizes 
at a somewhat lower temperature 
than other sugars in the dough. For 
that reason lower baking tempera- 
tures are recommended. 


11. True. The stronger flour re- 


quires greater development by fer- 
mentation. 
12. True. Wetting of the pans 


decreases to some extent the amount 
of shrinkage of the dough during 
baking. 

13. False. It is not necessary to 
make any changes in the fermenta- 
tion time of the dough. 

14. False. This procedure is not 
recommended, as it is more difficult 
to produce a uniform product. At 
one time it was the general opinion 
that when the two were mixed to- 
gether better results were obtained. 
But this practice has been pretty 
well eliminated due to proof that the 
contrary actually is true. 


15. True. This procedure requires 
more work, but the results more than 
compensate for this. 

16. False. It is considered a good 
practice to add the milk solids with 
the flour after the liquid has been 
added. For best results the milk 
solids are added to the liquid—never 
the liquid to milk solids, as lumping 
is very apt to occur. 
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17. False. The shortening con- 
tent should be decreased or a strong- 
er flour should be used. If yolks are 
used in the formula, they may be 
replaced by whole eggs, as yolks con- 
tain about 33% fat while whole eggs 
contain about 10% fat. 

18. False. Rubbing the flour and 
shortening together thoroughly will 
produce a mealy crust. A flaky crust 
is produced by having small pieces 
of shortening in the dough. 

19. True. In many shops this is 
hard to control, due to the make-up 
equipment being near the ovens. In 
some shops intermediate proof is 
given in the fermentation room. This 
is an excellent procedure. 

20. False. The refrigerator 
perature should be 35-38°F. 
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tem- 








Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 
Will Sponsor Three 


Regional Meetings 


MILWAUKEE — The Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. will sponsor at least 
three regional meetings during 1957. 

Arrangements have been made to 
hold meetings at the Beaumont Ho- 
tel at Green Bay May 14, the Eau 
Claire Hotel at Eau Clair May 16 
and Host Room of the Gardner Bak- 
ing Co. at Madison May 21. 

Details on the program for 
meeting will be announced later. 


each 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


® 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


* 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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CORN MILLERS SEMINAR—The first seminar for corn millers since 1951 
was held recently in Chicago to permit quality control analysts to benefit 
from laboratory techniques and training. In the picture at the left are some 
of those at the seminar, including James H. Gibson, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio; William B. Ewart, General Foods Corp., Kankakee, IIl.; second row, 
standing, left to right, W. H. Carter, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co.; Ross J. 
Carey, General Foods Corp., Kankakee; William H. Schoenherr, Lauhoff 
Grain Co., Danville, IL, instructor; H. C. Wolf, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., instructor; O’Dean L. Kurtz, Food & Drug Administration, Washing- 
ton, instructor; back row, Robert Shearburn, Pabst Brewing Co., Peoria, Il.; 
Willet Bishop, Lauhoff Grain Co., Danville, instructor; Philip E. DeVoe, 
Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Harry Hunter, secretary, Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation, Chicago. In the other picture are Bertha Munks, 
State of Florida, Tallahassee; C. H. Lakey, Texas State Health Dept., Austin; 
Lewis W. Baker, Mid-west Laboratory, Columbus, Ohio; Leland E. Lane, 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Paris; second row, seated, Gene W. Lenser. Alabama 
Flour Mills, Decatur; Elsie Andrina, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich.; Paul 
J. Marek, Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Omaha; standing, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, Food & Drug Administration, Washington, instructor; James L. Spalding, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., instructor, and A. A. Rolfe, Quaker Oats 
Co., Sherman, Texas. 


Quality Control 
Analysts Attend 
Corn Seminar 


formity of standards among the vari- 
ous mills and agencies responsible 
for maintaining quality control. 
The agenda included discussions of 
insect morphology, recognition and 
identification of insect fragments, 
identification of fiber and plant de- 


CHICAGO — Close to 30 quality ris, rodent hair recognition, di 
control analysts of the corn milling Cussion on microscopes and lights, 
industry attended a laboratory sem- demonstrations of extraction tech- 


inar on extraneous materials on 
corn and corn meal at the Union 
League Club, Chicago, recently. It 
was sponsored by the American Corn 
Millers Federation. 

The seminar, the first since 1951, 


niques, fragment counting on ready 
prepared filter papers and contamin- 
ation in raw materials. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


provided opportunity for members of 
the Federation, as well as a number 
of interested commercial labora- 
tories, individual state laboratories 
and members of the Food & Drug 
administration, to benefit from lab- 
oratory training and techniques. It 


Bakers Club of Chicago 


Views Movies, Slides 


CHICAGO — Despite below zero 
weather, about 75 members and 
friends enjoyed a tasty luncheon in 
the club quarters Jan. 16 for an in- 


also helps them to maintain a uni- formal gathering of the Bakers Club 


of Chicago. 


Edmund Kutchins, New Process 
Baking Co., Chicago, club president, 
opened the program and introduced 
members having joined the club dur- 
ing the past year as follows: Albert 
F. Brooks, the HumKo Co.; Clark 
W. Catelain, Clark W. Catelain Co.; 
Walter W. Christensen, National 
Yeast Corp.; Francois Pope, Antoin- 
ette Pope School of Fancy Cookery; 
Earl Robertson, Lever Bros., and 
John M. Searles, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
all of Chicago. 

Next followed about an hour of 
movies and colored slides taken and 
shown by: N. G. Anderson, Bay State 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Milling Co., Chicago; Herbert L. 
W. S. KIMPTON & SONS Reck, Dayton Bread Co., Dayton, 
Flour Millers Ohio; C. J. Regan, Sr., Interstate 


Bakeries Corp., Chicago; John A. Re- 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA vord, Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Evan- 








Cables: ““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne ston, Ill., and Edward Weidenmillerx, 
Edward Weidenmiller Co., Inc., Mor- 
ton Grove, Ill. Colored slides of the 

INTER-CONTINENTAL fifth annual fishing trek last Sep- 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 


tember were enjoyed. 

Cc. J. Regan, Sr., Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Chicago, presented col- 
ored slides taken on his recent Eu- 
ropean trip—the history of the places 
he saw and the interesting facts and 
data he presented held the attention 
of all those present. 

About 1,000 ft. of colored movies 
taken at the third annual orphans’ 
outing, held last September, were 
shown. The pictures were a great in- 
spiration to all who saw them. 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, ''GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 
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USDA Attempts to 


Stabilize Sugar Prices 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
four steps it is taking in an attempt 
to prevent further rises in domestic 
sugar prices. 

The actions taken or to be taken 
are: 

1. The estimate of domestic sugar 
requirements (total quotas) is imme- 
diately increased from 8,800,000 tons 
to 9 million tons. 

2. The domestic beet acreage au- 
thorized for planting in 1957 is being 
increased to 950,000 acres compared 
with 932,000 announced on Jan. 3 and 
850,000 acres authorized in 1956. 

3. The International Cooperation 
Administration and other agencies of 
the government are being asked to 
review their programs to make cer- 
tain that the foreign aid and credit 
programs of the U.S. will not have 
the effect directly or indirectly of 
supporting the inflationary trend in 
world sugar prices. 

4. The department is giving consid- 
eration to the advisability of export 
controls to prevent the exportation 
of domestic sugar while world market 
prices remain above a parity with 
those in the U.S. 
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The supply of 9 million tons is 
believed adequate to meet the actual 
consumption of sugar in the U.S. in 
1957 and to provide certain replenish- 
ments of stocks, the USDA claims. 

The wholesale price of refined su- 
gar, New York basis, averaged 8.72¢ 
lb. during the first 10 months of 1956 
and early in December increased to 
9.10¢ lb. These prices are 4% and 
8%, respectively, higher than the an- 
nual average for 1955. The current 
price is 113.7% of the 1947-49 aver- 
age, whereas the Consumers Price 
Index in October, 1956, was 117.7% 
of the 1947-49 average. The Consu- 
mers Price Index in October was less 
than 3% above the 1955 average. 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
FLour 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


















CABLE ADDRESS "JAMESRICH” 


AND EXPORTERS 
* HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
e e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 






Heerengracht 209 


Alale AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 





Cable Address: *DORFEACH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Bsplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,” Belfast 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 














VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO.., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Estabiished 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Cable Address: ‘‘Topri’’, London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


Production Club Told 
Of Shortening Trends 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club met at the Midland 
Hotel here recently to hear Ralph 
B. Morris of the Fleischmann Divi- 
sion of Standard Brands, Inc., an 
authority on shortenings, speak of 
trends in shortening. 

Mr. Morris said that modern cake 
shortenings replaced butter in cakes 
and icings at the sacrifice of flavor 
and taste, 

“After World War II,” he said, 
“the sacrifice was greater. Recently 
a new type of shortening made from 
cultured milk was introduced, and it 
may go far toward improving flavor 
and eating quality. 

“The trend in modified lard for 
cakes may have wide adverse eco- 
nomic effects, especially upon the 
cost of regular lard used in bread 
making,” said Mr. Morris. 

He concluded by speaking of the 
place of prepared cake mixes: “This 
booming prepared-mix business is 
helping the baker by making Mrs. 
Housewife more cake-conscious. Bak- 
ers can take advantage of this by 
giving the housewife a cake that is 
better than one made from a pre- 
pared mix. I mean, the bakers can 
give her (1) A cake that is better 
finished and, (2) she can be given a 
cake that has better tasting and eat- 
ing quality.” 

Mr. Morris concluded by defining 
“sood flavor’ as that which causes 
the eater to want to eat more. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘Famed,’ London 











N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,’’ Rotterdam 


WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 














Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 





410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN ¢ 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 
New York 


San Francisco 








GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 























FELIX COHEN, N. V. 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
. 36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 
ar . 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 











47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘Cleo’ 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat fiours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


® 


Quality Flour for Every Need c 


Chiff H. Morris&Co. . 


.82 Beaver Street NEW YORK, 
© es 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN FIL.OUR  bonestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
wh P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: *“MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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Bartlett axa Company 


Complete Grain 
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r rain Facilities for 
(FORMERLY HART-BAR] ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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Members of 
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Bageoses Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
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_- KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SIO CITY, 

Saaatn salbnaan BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 
Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








Jones-Herre_saTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 1480 Board of Trade 











1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
Reseorama G uo / NEW a _ — 


WN PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. FORT WORTH e AMARILLO 








KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 























o~s 
Frank A. TuHeIs, Pres. 
Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 0 ti U MY Te ° / | t 
WituiaM C. ENKE, Jr., Vice Pres. pera ing nion ermind evd or 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 





Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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General Mills, Inc., 
Completes Safest 
Year in History 


MINNEAPOLIS — The year 1956 
was the safest in the history of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., according to figures 
released by Kenneth Martyn, direc- 
tor of safety. 

Mr. Martyn said that the com- 
pany-wide accident frequency and 
severity rate was the lowest since 
the record-breaking year of 1953. 

“Our rate of 5.04 for the past 12 
months was .26 better than the pre- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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vious record,” said Mr. Martyn. ‘The 
frequency rate of 4.38 lost-time ac- 
cidents per million manhours worked 
equalled the company’s best previous 
mark. It combined with a low sever- 
ity rate of .66 days lost per thousand 
manhours worked to establish the 
new all-time record,” said Mr. Mar- 
tyn. The accident rate for General 
Mills flour and feed mills is less than 
half of the national average for the 
grain milling industry as reported by 
the National Safety Council, accord- 
ing to the report. It explained that 
17 plants in widely scattered loca- 
tions completed the year without a 
lost-time accident and carried off top 
honors in the company’s inter-plant 
safety contest. 

The Minneapolis flour mill, com- 
peting in the company’s “American 
League” for large plants, finished the 
year with a perfect record. 

“This marks the first time since 
1949 that the winner in this league 
has come up with a perfect record,” 
Mr. Martyn said. “The Minneapolis 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








GRAIN 














Pthpeeg sor ceages on 
VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 
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mill on Dec. 31 completed 1,638,814 
manhours without a lost-time acci- 
dent.” 

The Duluth elevator, competing in 
the “International League” for small 
plants, captured its ninth first place 
in a row. On Dec. 31 employees at 
the Duluth elevator had completed 
3,385 accident-free days. A year ago 
the Duluth elevator established a 
world record for terminal grain ele- 
vators of 533,213 injury-free man- 
hours. This was extended by the 1956 
record. 

The company’s research farm, at 
Indianola, Iowa, completed 2,162 ac- 
cident-free days as it moved into the 
winner’s circle for the sixth consecu- 
tive year. The Great Falls, Mont., 
flour mill was a winner for the fifth 
straight year and the Vallejo, Calif., 
bag factory ran its win streak to 
four straight years. 

The 1955 contest winners who re- 
peated in the 1956 contest included 


the Lodi, Calif., cereal plant; the 
Rossford, Ohio, soybean processing 


plant; Keokuk, Iowa, Purity Oats 
mill; and the Minneapolis products 
control laboratory. 

All employees at each of the win- 
ning locations are eligible to select a 
safety award from an assortment of 
prizes offered through the company’s 
safety program. 

Commenting on the fine safety 
record established by the company’s 
employees, Charles H. Bell, president, 
General Mills, said, ‘I wish to extend 
my congratulations to all employees 
in the 17 plants who contributed so 
much to this splendid record. I also 
wish to offer the company’s thanks 
to all workers who practiced safety 
during the year, whether they were 
members of a winning group or not.” 

Harry Davis, manager of insur- 
ance, praised personnel for the new 
record and said, “It. represents hard 
work by many people, and we hope 
to make an even better record in 
1957.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPANSION PLANNED 

CHICAGO — Edmond Opler, presi- 
dent of Cook Chocolate Co., has an- 
nounced a one million dollar expan- 
sion plan for his firm on one and one 
half acres of land acquired from the 
New York Central Railroad adjacent 
to the present plant at 48th & Rock- 
well St., Chicago. The new building 
is designed for blending and roasting 
of cocoa beans. 
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Legislation Proposed 
To Withdraw Feed 


Wheat from Quota 


WASHINGTON—The opening days 
of the first session of the 85th Con- 
gress found the introduction of many 
bills which would permit wheat grown 
for consumption on the farm to be ex- 
empt from wheat acreage allotment 
controls without penalty under the 
marketing quota provisions of the 
law, 

This type of exemption has always 
found difficulty in getting through 
Congress although it has been widely 
known that the price support pro- 
grams have encouraged the abnormal 
development of wheat acreage out- 
side the Great Plains states for “loan 
program” purposes, whereas the nor- 
mal cultivation of wheat in many 
areas has been for local on the farm 
feeding use. The result of this dislo- 
cation has been to divert wheat from 
normal local feed use to swell the 
loan program impoundings and to 
cause the local farm producers of 
dairy, meat and poultry products to 
import increasing quantities of feed 
grains from the Corn Belt to meet 
their feeding needs. 

The following bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress: S-403; HR. 
271, 334, 852, 879, 1144, 1218 and 
2029. All these measures have been 
referred to the agriculture commit- 
tees of both chambers. 
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Future of Michigan 
Wheat Dependent On 


Grain Research 


EAST LANSING, MICH. — Re- 
search conducted in the next few 
years at Michigan State University 
may well determine the success of the 
Michigan wheat farmer, according to 
Everett Everson of the MSU farm 
crops department. 

Mr. Everson works all year to 
breed better varieties of wheat, and 
he contends that continuous research 
is needed to hold wheat as the No. 1 
cash grain crop in the state. He says 
that Michigan is an exception to the 
national wheat situation, where the 
outstanding feature is surplus. 
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CHICAGO—Retail bakers of the 
country are setting their sights for a 
real “Sell-A-Bration” during the week 
of April 29-May 4, which has been 
designated as National Retail Bakers 
Week. Gordon Nash, Priscil!a Bakery, 
St. Bernard, Ohio, who is serving as 
national chairman, announces that he 
is greatly enthusiastic over the fine 
response he has received from retail 
bakers in every section of the coun- 
try, and particularly those who have 
consented to serve as captains for 
this national event. As a captain, 
these retail bakers will be calling 
upon other operators in their areas 
to serve as lieutenants and in this 
way the campaign will be in excellent 
hands at the local levels, regardless 
of the section of the country. 


Products to Be Featured 

The National Retail Bakers Week 
committee this year decided to change 
the original plan which was devel- 
oped when the week was introduced 
back in 1938. Instead of designating 
individual products for each one of 
the days throughout the week a wide 
variety of bakery foods has been de- 
cided upon and will be handled with 
eight streamers which will feature 
the following: 

Ribbon chiffon cake. 
Honey-nut coffee cake. 
Assorted dinner rolls. 
Oven finished muffins. 
Variety bread, hearth, 
quick breads. 
Fresh baked pies. 
Assorted cookies. 
Breakfast rolls. 

Because it’s difficult to designate 
a feature for any one day of the 
week that would enjoy acceptance in 
every retail bakery of the country, 
nothing has been designated spe- 
cifically for the days of Monday 
through Saturday of National Retail 
Bakers Week. 

However, all of the products above 
will be promoted in various ways 
directly to the consuming public and 
with every retail baker in the coun- 
try posting the streamers throughout 
the week, the shoppers will be re- 
minded of the special features that 
have been created for their benefit 
throughout the days of April 29 
through May 4. 

Through regular bulletins as we’l 
as through the activities of the cap- 
tains and lieutenants in the various 
areas, retail bakers have a'ready 
heard and will continue to be ad- 
vised of the program as it develops 
and gains momentum through sup- 
port that has been promised to the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America. 
The courses for the allied trades to 
follow, or in other words, what this 
group so closely associated with the 
industry can do as companies ard 
what their representatives c2n do as 
individuals have been charted and 
supplied to practically all of the eom- 
panies interested in the progress of 
the retail segment of the industry. 

Any allied firms who have not re- 
ceived a copy of “The Plan for Pro- 
moting National Retail Bakers Week 
to the Consuming Public — Here’s 
How Allied Trade Firms and Their 
Representatives Can Do. It’? may ob- 
tain a copy by addressing their re- 
quests to ARBA, 731-735 W. Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago 13, III. 

The retail bakers have been alert- 
ed as to how they will obtain the 
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National Retail Bakers Week 
Planned for April 29-May 4 


greatest amount of value by promot- 
ing National Retail Bakers Week to 
the consuming public, and any retail 
baker may ob‘ain a copy of the bu'le- 
tin that has been released by writing 
ARBA at the address as given. 

One of the most potent forces in 
making this week a success at the 
local levels are the state and local 
bakers associations. How they can do 
it has been included in a_ bulletin 
that offers five pertinent points and 
this bulletin has been sent to all 
associations of record. However, if 
any organization has been over!ooked, 
a copy will be mailed immediately 
upon request to the same address. 


Not Limited to ARBA Members 


The outstanding point in connection 
with National Retail Bakers Week 
is the fact that a retail baker need 
not be a member of ARBA to par- 
ticipate and benefit by his support 
of National Retai!] Bakers Week. The 
campaign is open to each and every 
retail baker of the country and 
ARBA will supply a kit which will 
contain the streamers featuring the 
eight varieties as well as merchan- 
dising, advertising, selling and dis- 
play suggestions which will be mailed 
so that they will be in the hands of 
every operator approximately two 
weeks prior to April 29. 

Realizing the intensive need for 
the greatest amount of enthusiasm 
that can be generated, ARBA’s con- 
vention committee decided to pre- 
sent what has been designated as an 
NRBW Jamboree for the Tuesday 
afternoon session, March 19, 1957, in 
the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 
Here every retail baker and a'lied 
man in attendance will have the op- 
portunity to see all of the products 
that are to be featured. 

They will hear all about the ad- 
vertising, merchandising and display 
techniques that will help to make this 
event a real “Sell-A-Bration.” They 
will also be able to exchange ideas 
which natura'ly result from thorough 
discussions so that nothing will be 
left undone to make the week of 
April 29-May 4 the greatest event 
in the history of the retail baker, 
which is the goal which Mr. Nash and 
his committee has set for it. 


Waxed Paper Council 


Reelects Officers 


CHICAGO — Alfred E. Southon, 
chairman of the board of Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., has been 
reelected president of the Waxed Pa- 
per Merchandising Council, Inc., and 
chairman of its board of directors. 


Also reelected was George C. Wie- 
man, divisional sales administrator 
of Western-Waxide Packaging Spe- 
cialty division of Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp., as vice president of the Coun- 
cil and vice chairman of its board 
of directors. 


The executive committee of the 
board includes Lewis A. Fisher, presi- 
dent of Fabricon Products; James V. 
Melton, sales manager of Pollock Pa- 
per Corp., and Harold E. Pierce, sales 
manager of Marathon Corp. 


Mr. Southon reported to members 
on the successful 1956 program of the 
Waxed Paper Merchandising Council, 
and said the Council looks forward 
to increased membership and an en- 
larged campaign during 1957. 

Other reappointments at the an- 
nual meeting include Laurence T. 
Herman as executive director of the 
Council; George P. Lamb of Cann, 
Taylor, Lamb & Long, as legal coun- 
sel, and Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., as 
the council’s advertising agency. 
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Herring Sales Co. 
Building Elevator 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Construction has 
begun on an elevator and bulk stor- 
age plant for the Herring Sales Co., 
Kansas City, it was announced by 
Wayne Herring, president of the firm. 

The plant will be built to handle 
both bulk grain and feed ingredients 
and will include inert gas storage for 
dehydrated alfalfa meal pellets. Ca- 
pacity will be 170,000 bu. of grain or 
approximately 4,700 tons of other 
commodities. It is expected that the 
storage unit will be ready for opera- 
tion by May 1. 

The structure is being built on land 
purchased from the Burlington Rail- 
road at 11th and Atlantic Streets, 
North Kansas City. The project is be- 
ing financed in part by a $150,000 
loan from the Small Business Admin- 
istration, Mr. Herring said. 








ANTIQUE COOKIE MOLDS—George W. Burry, president of the Burry 
Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, N.J., holds one of the antique cookie molds from 
his unusual collection now on exhibit at the New York Historical Society. 
The collection, which has taken Mr. Burry a lifetime to assemble, is com- 
posed of hand-carved molds from 15 nations. One of the prize molds, which 
was found in Holland, is a large figure of a soldier. It depicts a period in 
European history when garrisons were honored guests of the community at 


ceremonial banquets. 
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‘Dr. o. G. Harre | 
Military, Industry 
Leaders to Discuss 


Food Research 


CHICAGO — Top-ranking military 
and industry leaders will assemble at 
the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va., 
April 23-25 for the annual meeting of 
Research & Development Associates, 
Food and Container Institute. 

Dr. C. G. Harrel, director of new 
product ideas for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, program -chairman, said 
the theme of the military-industry 
get-together will be the advances 
made in compact, quick-serve foods 
for modern military feeding. Progress 
in developing packaging to meet new 
systems of military supply will also 
be featured. 

Specific areas to be covered by mili- 
tary speakers are government food 
and container specifications, procure- 
ment and inspection procedures, the 
radiation preservation of foods and 
new foods for tomorrow’s military 
feeding system. New industrial pack- 
aging techniques will also be de- 
scribed. Round table discussions will 
be held on the research and engineer- 
ing phases of current food and con- 
tainer problems of urgent interest to 
the armed forces. Tours of nearby 
Fort Lee, a key installation of the 
Quartermaster Corps, and of the 
Richmond QM Depot, are scheduled 
for the last day of the meeting. 

Research & Development Associ- 
ates, a non-profit public service or- 
ganization, is a link between the 
armed forces and the food and pack- 
aging industries. Anyone interested in 
keeping abreast of technological de- 
velopments and military needs is in- 
vited to attend this meeting. Mem- 
bership in the organization is not a 
requisite to attendance, though help- 
ful new members are desired. 
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FIRE DAMAGE MINOR 


BUFFALO—A precautionary sec- 
ond alarm was sounded when flames 
broke out in a grinding machine at 
the Ralston Purina Mills in Buffalo. 
The fire was confined to the grain 
grinding machine on the first floor 
of the mill and a basement grain 
hopper. The damage was minor. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Jan. 19, 1957 (0000's omitted): 

Oats 
. 1,670 v4 
170 ‘ 164 














Rye Barly 
Buffalo _ 7 
Afloat 
are : 
Milwaukee, afloat ‘ 2849 
Ow TORE 2.2.25 


3,090 


. 80,901 


Totals 
Previous week .. 170 


1,670 


1,670 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


able ones. Prices closed unchanged 
on family flour, but 10¢ lower on 
bakery flour. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points: Family short pat- 
ent $6.90@7.10, standard patent 
$6.20@6.40; bakery unenriched short 
patent $5.92@6.02, 95% standard 
patent $5.82@5.92, straight grade 
$5.87@5.97; truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Texas: The demand for flour was 
rather quiet last week. There was a 
little business in export flour, and 
some in family and bakers, probably 
20 to 25% of capacity. Running 
time still averaged five days, with 
some mills running six days. Bakers 
flour was 5¢ lower and clears 10¢ 
lower. Clears were easier because of 
lack of boat space to make ship- 
ments. Quotations Feb. 1, 100 lb. 
cottons: Extra high patent family 
$7@7.20, standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6@6.10, first clears, unen- 
riched $5.40@5.50, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales fell off sharp- 
ly in the central states during the 
week ending Feb. 4, following fairly 
important business registered in the 
previous period. Sales were esti- 
mated at around 45% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared to around 
90% the preceding week. Most of 
the trade was keeping a sharp look- 
out for possible sales this week, 
and the possibility exists that fur- 
ther business will be consummated. 
This is especially true for soft wheat 
flour, observers say, since this type 
of flour did not enjoy the big vol- 
ume of spring and winter wheat 
flour sales last. week. “All we need 
to pick up some soft wheat business 
is a firming market,” one tradesman 
said. 

Quotations Feb. 4: Spring top pat- 
ent $6@6.24, standard $5.90@6.14, 
clears $5.50@5.94; hard winter short 
$5.80@5.89, 95% patent $5.70@5.84, 
clears $5.63; family flour $7.60; soft 
winter high ratio $7.46@7.74, soft 
winter high ratio $7.46@7.74, soft 
winter short patent $6.71, standard 
$5.90@6.89, clear $5.37; cookie and 
cracker flour, papers $5.90. 

St. Louis: Flour sales were very 
light. Many bakers are booked well 
ahead, some for 120 days. Small bak- 
ers are buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, and only as needed. Mills 
think a sharp price decline in wheat 
might cause, some activity soon. 
Shipping directions were fair. Clears 
and low grades were in slow demand. 
Package goods are holding up well. 
Quotations Feb. 1 in 100-lb. cotton 
sacks: Family top patent $6.45, top 
hard $7.10, ordinary $6.05, 100-lb. 
paper sacks; cake $7.55, pastry $5.60, 
soft straights $6.05, clears $5.75, 
hard winter short patent $5.95, stan- 
dard patent $5.80, clears $5.15; 
spring wheat short patent $6.50, 
standard $6.35, clears $6.20. 


East 


Buffalo: There was some coverage 
made over the week-end in Kansas 
wheat flour, The move was spotty, 


with some consumers extending their 
bookings, others staying away en- 
tirely, and some booking through to 
the new crop. 

Interest in spring wheat flour 
lagged after the go-around the pre- 
vious two weeks. Both spring wheat 
flour and Kansas wheat flour ended 
the week 7¢ lower. 

February is the traditional month 
for a break in flour prices, but one 
spokesman said, “It appears that we 
have already had it.” 

Clear flour prices were unchanged. 
There was very little activity, and 
supplies are a little on the tight 
side. Cake flour declined 15¢ and 
pastry flour was down 10¢. 

If the weather improves in the 
Southwest, the trade believes that 
more. free wheat will move to mar- 
ket. If it doesn’t, farmers, faced with 
a short crop, will hold on to their 
grain. This is expected to be espe- 
cially true in areas where good bak- 
ing quality Kansas wheat is grown. 

Local bakeries retail sales volume 
is holding about steady, but further 
away from Buffalo—but still in ter- 
ritory served by Buffalo—there are 
increasing complaints of reduced 
sales volume. Bookings that should 
have been cleaned up by now are 
being carried forward, an indication 
of a sales let down. 

Export activity was lower than it 
has been, but prospects picked up 
at the end of the week. Italy, Ger- 
many and Greece were among na- 
tions expected to enter the market. 
Trade is still being hampered by a 
lack of shipping space and the tug- 
boat strike at New York has added 
to the complications. Above-loan val- 
ues for Kansas wheat has resulted 
in considerable movement of Pacific 


white wheat from West Coast ports. 

Flour output here was a little 
above a week ago and substantially 
above a year ago. Two mills put in 
a full 7-days, two worked 6 days, 
one 524 days, and the remaining mill 
5 days. 

Quotations Feb. 1: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.13@7.28, 
spring short $6.68@6.83, spring stan- 
dard $6.63@6.73, spring straight 
$6.58, spring first clear $6.39@6.42; 
hard winter short $6.66@6.75, hard 
winter standard $6.55@6.56, hard 
winter first clear $6.25; soft winter 
short patent $8.18@8.26, soft win- 
ter standard $7.33@7.48, soft win- 
ter straight $6.35@6.53, soft winter 
first clear $5.70@5.78. 

Boston: Generally lower price 
levels prevailed in the local flour 
market last week, but trading inter- 
est was extremely light. Dealers re- 
ported that the price concessions of 
the preceding week had apparently 
taken care of most flour users’ in- 
ventory problems, if any. Business 
on spring types of flour, which 
ranged in price about 5¢ net lower, 
was generally described as dead. On 
the southwestern flours several mills 
continued their efforts to consum- 
mate some business by making price 
concessions ranging from 15 to 20¢ 
below list quotations. This action, 
however, failed to work in any vol- 
ume trade. Closing values on this 
type of flour averaged 4¢ below a 
week previous. On the soft wheat 
flours, activity was similar with only 
spot sales reported, and that mostly 
of a fill-in nature. Quotations on this 
type of flour were irregular, with 
Pacific advancing about 9¢ while 
other types yielded 5¢. 

Quotations Feb. 2: Spring short 








BOSSES NIGHT—The traditional “Bosses Night” of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry was held in Minneapolis Jan. 24, with Harry 
W. Zinsmaster as featured speaker. Mr. Zinsmaster, president of the Zins- 
master Bread Co., Duluth, made one of his rare public appearances to plead 
for a “united front” of baking and its allied industries to encourage greater 
consumption of baked foods. Seated with Mr. Zinsmaster is John S. Hansen, 
General Mills, Inc., president of the allied trades. Standing at the rear are 
other baker guests: John Schuster, Emrich Baking Co., Minneapolis; Clifford 
Myhr, Myhr Bakery, Minneapolis; Edward Jerabek, Jerabek Bakery, St. 
Paul, and Tom Van Meter, Park Region Bakery, Fergus Falls, Minn. At the 
extreme right is Frank W. Cooley, The Northwestern Miller, immediate past 
president of the allieds and chairman of the eighth annual Bosses Night. 


patent $6.77@6.87, standard $6.67@ 
6.77, high gluten $7.22@7.32, first 
clear $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patent $6.58@6.68, standard $6.38G 
6.48; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.90 
@7.40, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.97@6.57, soft wheat flour high 
ratio $6.92@8.12; family $7.67. 

New York: The demand for all 
types of bakery flour was slow in 
the local market throughout the 
week, with daily price fluctuations 
in a narrow range. There was a 
slight downward trend, deterring im- 
mediate buying interest. 

Hard wheat flour balances are re- 
ported fair to good, with little real 
buying activity anticipated in the 
immediate future. However, the sup- 
ply situation in family flour, soft 
wheats, rye and semolina follows a 
different pattern and, with shrink- 
ing balances, market observers pre- 
dict activity in these types in the 
offing. Market opinion leans toward 
the probability that the next volume 
buying will be in family flour, and 
possibly in semolina. 

Quotations Feb. 1: Spring short 
patent $6.74@6.84, standard patent 
$6.64@6.74, high gluten $7.19@7.29, 
clears $6.30@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.53@6.63, straights $6.33@ 
6.43; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.95 
@7.40; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.95@6.50, high ratio $6.90@8; fam- 
ily $7.65. 

Philadelphia: Recent periods of 
easiness in wheat pits seem to have 
made flour buyers more cautious. 
Bakers and jobbers as a whole were 
sidelined last week and showed no 
indication of abandoning that posi- 
tion in the near future. Mill repre- 
sentatives voiced the opinion that a 
major price revision would be re- 
quired to touch off any material im- 
provement in the call, and they 
noted that the majority of custo- 
mers are feeling no anxiety over the 
supply outlook, especially since bal- 
ances on their books are rather siz- 
able. 

It was reported that fill-in pur- 
chases are accounting for the only 
transactions, and these are _ insuf- 
ficient to influence a price movement 
in either direction, reflected by the 
fact that all closing quotations are 
unchanged from those of the pre- 
vious week. Improvement in mois- 
ture conditions in the Southwest is 
cited as the major influence in the 
present situation. But it was noted 
that buying confidence has also been 
upset somewhat by recurrent offers 
of concessions. Meanwhile, bakery 
business here is said to be holding 
its own. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Feb. 1: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.70@7.80, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.50 
@6.60; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; 
soft winter nearby $5.75@5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Some _ representatives 
of flour mills with local offices said 
that a decided price break is likely 
to be the incentive needed to start 
any large buying of both spring, 
hard winter Kansas and soft wheat 
patents. The last week sales were 
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very few with many offices report- 
ing this item “nil.” Prices of flour 
mixes used by some bakers are be- 
ing commented upon as “too high,” 
although sales of mixes are relative- 
ly a strong point of bakers pur- 
chases. Springs, hard Kansas, pastry 
and cake patents sold sparingly in 
only hand-to-mouth amounts. Even 
inquiries for quotations dropped to 
a low point last week. Directions 
continued “fair to fairly good,” ex- 
cept in family patents where direc- 
tions are reported extremely good. 
Chains, supermarkets and groceries 
reported retail sales of family pat- 
ents as very large, accounting for 
the upswing in directions. In family 
patents, some sales were noted last 
week, but it was figured that larger 
sales will shortly be marked up when 
retail outlets and flour jobbers re- 
stock. 

Quotations Feb. 1, in 100-Ib. cot- 
ton sacks: Hard winter standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.40, medium patent $6.20 
@6.45, short patent $6.30@6.55; 
spring wheat standard patent $6.50 
@6.70, medium patent $6.55@6.75, 
short patent $6.60@6.80; first clear 
$6.25@6.70, high gluten $7.05@7.25; 
advertised family patents $7.65; un- 
advertised family patents $6.70@ 
7.20; pastry and cake flours $6.14@ 


7.96. 
South 
New Orleans: Extreme quietness 
was evident in the flour business 
during the week and sales on all 


grades were limited to meager quan- 
tities and p.d.s. or spot. Bakers and 
jobbers registered unwillingness to 
book ahead in view of the weakness 
in futures, and apparently preferred 
to reduce present contracts. The bulk 
of business went to hard winters, 
with some small lots to northern 
springs on the general lowering of 
prices. However, most buyers are 
holding off awaiting further reduc- 
tions and concessions. 

Cracker and cookie bakers bought 
only for spot to 60 days in the face 
of the high level and continued in- 
creases in costs. 

The family flour business was 
slightly better and some special deals 
were passing, although the amounts 


were negligible. Cake flour prices 
were easier and some rounds were 
negotiated, showing a fair amount 


of business for January. 

Shipping directions continue good, 
with stocks well maintained. Export 
flour business was slow to Europe 
and the Americas. Inquiries from 
Norway and the Middle East were 
active but the offered prices were 
unworkable. 

New 


Orleans quotations, in car- 
lots, packed in 100-lb. multiwall 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 


patent $5.95@6.10, standard $5.80@ 


5.95, first clear $5.35@5.65; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6.45@ 


6.65, standard $6.25@6.45, first clear 
$5.75@6.05, high gluten $6.80@7; 
soft wheat short patent $6.10@6.45, 
straight $5.70@6, first clear $5.10@ 
5.55, high ratio cake $6.65@7; Pa- 
cific Coast $6.95@7.25, pastry $6.40 
@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market contin- 
ued without feature, although pro- 
duction held up well during the 
week. Millers report a good backlog 
of orders not attributed to any one 
factor, but which apparently grew 
out of the sharp price bulge in late 
November and December, and which 
made buyers more conscious of the 
possibilities of sharp increases than 
they had been, thus leading to a 
more active buying interest and 
market watchfulness. Prices were 
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unchanged to slightly lower, with 
family patent at $8.20, Bluestem 
$6.96, bakery $6.87 and pastry flour 
at $6.64. 


Portland: Export demand contin- 
ued heavy as buyers hastened to 
beat an ocean shipping increase that 
will be effective Feb. 15, with a 10- 
day grace period to follow on booked 
space. 

Cake, pie and pastry flours con- 
tinued to reflect increases which 
commenced last week and showed 
another 5 to 9¢ improvement. High 
gluten dropped 3¢, but other grinds 
remained stable from Jan. 15 levels. 

Portland’s domestic market re- 
mained without activity for the third 
consecutive week. Flour quotations 
Jan. 31: High gluten $7.14, all Mon- 
tana $6.93, fancy hard wheat clear 
$7.13, Bluestem bakers $6.99, cake 
$8.09, pastry $7.04, pie $6.74, 100% 
whole wheat $6.40, graham $6.12, 
cracked wheat $6.23. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour moved 
into export channels for the week 
ended Jan. 31 amounted to 167,000 
sacks, or roughly 116,000 under the 
previous week. Clearances to IWA 
countries were down to a mere 14,- 
000 sacks compared with 137,800 a 
week earlier... Flour production in 
the three prairie provinces contin- 
ues moderately steady and supplies 
are moving into consumptive out- 
lets. Mills are operating less than 
a 5-day week. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations Feb. 2: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.70@6; 
second patents, cottons $5.45@5.85; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4550 @4.70; all prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales here 
last week were generally quiet. Buy- 
ers in the Far East have stocked up 
in anticipation of the trans-Pacific 
ocean freight rate increase coming 
the middle of this month. The jump 
applies to American and Canadian 
mills shipping from this coast. 

There is some talk in freight cir- 
cles that a further increase in ocean 
charges will be made about June, 
but nothing has been confirmed. 
Buyers in the Philippines show little 
inclination to book forward. Other 
markets are reportedly holding 
about steady. Further reports are 
coming out of Manila about plans to 
set up a flour mill there, but so far 
it has only reached the discussion 
stage. 

Domestic flour prices are holding 
steady with demand reported fair. 
An increase of about 10¢ cwt. in 
flour prices here is expected later 
this month. This will cover the cost 
of increased rail rates plus higher 
charges for bags. Soft wheat flour 
from Ontario mills is reported to be 
scarce here. Domestic prices for 
hard wheat grinds Feb. 1: First pat- 
ents in cottons $5.95 cwt.; bakers 
patents $4.90 in paper bags and $5.10 
in cottons; Ontario pastry to the 
trade $6.70; Ontario cake flour $7.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed business 
jogged along at a fairly good clip 
until the middle of the past week and 
then went into what some traders 
described as an early February 
slump. Prices dropped accordingly, 
and at the end of the week bran and 
standard midds. were off 50¢. Flour 
midds. and red dog were off 50¢@$1 
and continued to show signs of weak- 
ness. Mill operators are optimistic, 
however, of a turnabout within a 
couple of weeks. The sluggish nature 
of the business followed several brisk 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 lb. All quotations on basis of carioad lots, 
prompt delivery: 

















Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
a Ee ee ee ee $...@7.60 $6.20@7.36 §...@... §...@... §...@7.68 
Spring top Patemt ...csccsccseses 6.00 @6.24 er ae “sie — wee we. ie 
Spring high gluten ........0..... o--@... 6.40@6.51 ae er ces? coe SSCS 
Spring short ..... OE Pr eee ee -+-@... 5.£95@6.06 ee ee -..@6,50 6.68@6.83 
eg a ee er .-. 5.90@6.14 5.85 @5.96 toute nse -..@6.35 6.63@6.73 
DPT DEPMEIRE «on cece scrvcceedes —— ee —e hs ae ee, op se aad ++ @6.58 
CCN TE CORRE 6c oc cicevcccrcens 5.50@5.93 5.57@6.00 inane Gee -..-@6.20 6.39@6.42 
Hard winter family ........... , ee eee -+-@... 6.20@7.10 — 2 ee ee 
Hard Wimter GROTt «2. cccccseves . 5.80@5.89 ~+-@... 5.668@5.75 -..-@5.95 6.66@6.75 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.70 @5.84 -+-@... 5.55@5.60 ...-@5.80 6.55@6.5 
Hard winter first clear .......... .-@5.63 o++@... 4.85@5.15 .@5.15 -..@6.2 
Soft winter short patent ......... aie «DO 202 oe ee -@ ... 8.18@ 
Soft winter standard ............ ».904 a a > @... %7.33@ 
Soft winter straight ......... one v eee re et -.-@... 6.35@6.5 
Bott winter Graet GCOORF 2.0.0. cccece onan ac a eee 6 eas 5.70@5.78 
are. GE WINS sce aseiassceon 5.21@§ 4.854 4.91 ee eee -..@5.66 5.84@5.95 
EVO GORE. GRE 4s.oc ect rcvdnesese 1.46@4.52 4.30@4.36 ae aes -..@4.91 5,09@5.2 
Semolina blend, bulk ........ — See »..@6.55 i ae coo @ «.. ono 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Rertee GeO. oon <6 6003508 cai0des' Pe Lf ie Pee 7 .70@7.65 $...@a 
Spring high gluten ............ . 7.19@7.29 7.20@7.30 2 05@7.25 6.80@7.00 
GOCE MOTE occ sacvccesectcceses 6.7496.84 6.70@6.80 7 7 5.60@6,.80 6.454 6.65 
Spring standard ...... . 6.64@6.74 6.65@6.75 6.67@6.77 6.50@6.70 6.25@6.45 
Spring iret Clear ..ccccscsesccccs 6.3006.60 6.50@6.60 6.32@6.62 6.25@6.75 5.75@6.05 
oe fC Ee aaa ee 6.53@6.63 6.45@6.55 6.58@6.68 6.30@6.55 5.95@6.10 
Hard winter standard ........... .@ ... 6.35@6.45 6.38@6.48 6.15 @6.40 5.95 
Hard winter first clear ......... re eae ve, Ler ry are <a ene 5.65 
Soft winter short patent ......... ose @ ...» re. wee ri. eee coc @ oe 6.45 
Soft winter straight ....... ... 5.95@6.50 cow 5.97@ 6.57 -@ 6.00 
Soft winter first clear ..... vox ee ere ee ee coe sas rr. 5.10@ 5.53 
Rye flour, white ........... 5.70@5.80 5.85@5.95 ---@... 5.69@5.80 00s De ce 
Beye “WOU, GRE a4 ccc car ccsevnes 5 deca ofa vse sso 4.944 5.05 sax sas 
Semolina blend, bulk 7.24@7.34 ooo @ on Th +++» @7.23 — 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 

Pamily patent ...cccccceess $...@8.20 Spring top patent .... $...@ $5.70@ 6.00 
PT CCCRT TTT CTE rare. BAOGS? 2ccccccesves - oa 1.504 4,70 
ae ee 2 eee Winter exportst ....... oe eae ee A 
oy ae a ee ir ere et -.-@6.64 


*100-lb. papers. 4100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadetphia Boston 
EE an) ee, Sen PRe $46.004 46.50 $43.50@44.00 $47.50@51.00 $....@56.00 $55.70@57.50 
Standard midds. 15.004 46.00 13.00@ 43.50 “157.00 56.20@58.00 
Fiour midds, ...... 50.00@ 51.00 15.00 @45.50 DP dace = ae 
ed Ok ese ds ces $9.50@ 52.00 16.00@ 47.00 52.5 - 4 62.00 cae 





Ft. Worth 





Kansas City St. Louis New Orleans Seattle 
MOR). So swawenwisieae $40.50 41.00 $45.75@46.25 $48.00@49.00 $51.00@52.50 §$....@47.50 
ee arte ee 10.50@ 41.25 45.75 @ 46.25 48.00@ 49.00 52.00 @ 53.25 wee, ore 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
SOPOMRO cascscras : ar. ‘ eer ere Oise ihe 
i. eer 42.00 @ 46.00 43.00@ 45.00 47.00@51.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan. 26, and the corresponding date of a year ago: 











---Wheat— -—Corn—>» --—Oats—~, -—Rye—7 -—Barley— 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Baltimore ........ oe 5,675 ; P 1,829 242 1,054 148 64 138 KOR 
Pn ~ chested rpee wee 816 3 3 ea 316 | 40 9 
a eee eee eee 2,351 6,182 2,517 2,611 371 740 «63,286 597 
RE 6 saeear sds 6,219 1,219 255 1,360 os 237 953 114 
| rere 12,246 2,040 2,990 2,057 1,975 6 17 
BNE (ackAgns by Bie tasane 1,726 , 7 568 660 hee ~ 
a ics hehe Big mrt 104 4,589 544 1,101 16,062 2,756 
IS le couloir it tii @ 0/0 ce * an 29 . Bey 
Pe WOU 00 vic daenca 20,896 1,104 246 472 15 5 61 25 
eee 2,808 2 556 237 138 44 
FEUGCMINGOM 260 sen nne 26,020 6 ad vs 1 je 5 
Indianapolis ......... 1,657 1,797 670 137 , nes i : 
Kansas City ......... 30,977 32,955 2,424 2,048 300 503 103 201 124 105 
Milwaukee ..... pale 821 1,825 1,811 1,236 900 666 43 1,330 706 
errs se ee ee ‘ ‘ ' ate w nae 
Minneapolis ........- 25,641 29,989 4.270 1,637 5,324 1,653 1,196 914 6,814 2,414 
New Orleans ......... 777 274 544 g02 86 16 1 90 16 28 
MOW TEGE secs ccesess 3,187 2,156 3,601 2,332 110 157 37 A 211 1,393 
BIE. 62.660440268 139 22,014 . as = oa . aks 
re ee 75% 19,126 5, 164 1,160 164 125 31 29 
ee eee ee 1,508 1 91 68 32 58 5 118 
Philadelphia ......... 1,868 1,409 1 32 5 75 2 52 169 
Miewms GH «2 scces 1,61 2,258 2 27 679 ea 18 4 2 
Ot. BOMOM 60.06.06 80:80% 8,919 19,404 2 1,829 1,155 19 39 
Bt. LGR ccssrccveces 6,301 9,235 (, 107 202 24 a7 18 17 
WEEREHR oc ccwwcsccves 36,339 30,506 18 12 
BRINE ccs vesecowvre sare 20,617 . eo ° . o A o» 
DE os ks cake eee ae 8,455 9,43 6,164 732 1,052 10 130 5 42 





Totals 20,501 26,584 5,995 6,382 29,421 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 














Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 

May July May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 
Jan. 28 . 233% 235 226% 228% 231% ‘i 335 
Jan. 29 233% 234% % 228% 230% 335 
Jam, FO . 00 232% 234 hy 230% 335 
Sam. BE ..2ss 232% 232% 4% 2294 333 
Pam, 2 vcsee 230% 231 223 228% 332 

CORN —_———— RYE———___——_——, ——__OATs——— 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

May Mar. May May July Mar. May Mar. May Mar. May 

Jan, 28 K 136% 142% 144% 128% . . 147 78% 76% . 71% 

Jan. 29 33% 137 143 144% 129% . 144 7Ts% 76% aia 71% 

Jan. 30 . 133 137 143% 145% 130% . 144 78% 76% e° 71% 

Jan. 31 ...132 135% 142 144 127% . » 2a 78 75% 70% 

Feb. 1 ..-131% 134% 138% 140% 126% 142% 77% 75% 10% 
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BULK UNITS FOR GROCERS — W. F. Gossadge, vice president, Grocers’ 
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Baking Co., R. E. Clayton, International Milling Co., and Kenneth Hikes, 
president, Grocers’ Baking Co., discuss the recently completed bulk flour 
installation at Grocers’ Lexington, Ky. plant. They are standing beside the 
three bulk flour storage bins, each with a capacity of 100,000 Ib. flour. The 
system is complete with pneumatic handling from the bins, through the sift- 
ers and holding tank, and finally to the mixers. An electric control panel 
regulates the flow of flour throughout the system. The systems were de- 
signed and supervised by International Milling Co. engineers. Earlier, Grocers’ 
Baking Co. completed a bulk flour installation at its Louisville plant. Similar 
installations are contracted for in the Bowling Green, Paducah and Owensboro, 


Ky., plants. 





weeks of extensive selling and steady 
prices. Quotations Feb. 1: Bran $43.50 
@44, standard midds. $43@43.50, 
flour midds. $45@45.50, red dog $46 
@A47. 

Kansas City: Sluggish action con- 
tinued to dominate the millfeed mar- 
ket. Buying interest is not heavy. 
Offerings are plentiful in comparison, 
with mills showing a favorable rate 
of operation for this time of year. 
There has been a large volume of 
millfeed moved into consumption this 
winter. With virtually no storage of 
feed by jobbers, the disappearance 
probably has been the largest for this 
period since wartime. Prices have not 
been strong, but considering the vol- 
ume of product moved, this is not 
surprising. Values last week were off 
50¢ on sacked feed, while bulk midds. 
were unchanged. Quotations Feb. 4, 
carlots, Kansas City: Bran $40.50@ 
41, shorts $40.50@41.25, sacked; 
bran $36.50@37, middlings $37@ 
37.50, shorts $37.50@38, bulk. 


Salina: Demand was fair with bran 
50¢ ton lower and shorts unchanged. 
Supplies were about in line with 
trade requirements. Quotations Jan. 
31 basis Kansas City: Bran $41@ 
41.50, gray shorts $41.50@42. 


Hutchinson: The demand for mill- 
feed declined generally the ‘past 
week, though with a small upturn 
about midway. At the week’s end 
prices had settled back to approxi- 
mately the preceding level. The de- 
cline was reported to be due to weak- 
ness in the feed grains market. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, per ton, 
sacked: Bran $40.75@41.25, shorts 
$40.75 @ 41.25. 

Ft. Worth: The demand for mill- 
feed was light last week, but offer- 
ings were only moderate. Quotations, 
Feb. 1, burlaps: Bran $48@49, gray 
shorts $48@49, delivered Texas com- 
mon points; unchanged on bran and 
50¢ lower on shorts, compared with 
one week previous. 


Oklahoma City: There was little 
demand for millfeeds the past week. 
Prices were fairly stable and closed 
25¢ lower on all classes. Quotations, 
delivered straight cars: Bran $43.25@ 
44.25, millrun $43.25@4425, shorts 
$43.25 @44.25, mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Millfeeds drifted lower in 
the central states during the week 
ending Feb. 4, reflecting disinterest 
on the part of feed manufacturers. 


The market was hard to pinpoint be- 
cause of the thinness of trade, but 
quotations were put at around $46@ 
46.50 for bran. Standard middlings 
were at $45@46, flour midds. $50@51, 
red dog $49.50@ $52. 


St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was slow, and the price trend, was 
lower. Supplies are ample. Quotations 
Feb. 1: Bran $45.75 @46.25, ton, shorts 
$45.75@46.25, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was distressed last week as the vol- 
ume of supplies far exceeded the cur- 
rent rate of demand. The reluctance 
of most buyers to enter the market 
brought out a variety of quotations, 
all progressively lower as_ sellers 
sought to reach a level that would 
attract some trading interest. Prices 
on bran declined from $1 to $2.80 be- 
low a week previous and middlings 
finished in a price range that reflected 
lower values of 50¢@$2.30. Quota- 
tions Feb. 2: Bran $55.70@57.50, 
standard midds. $56.20@58. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were very 
slow last week. Prices continued to 
give ground, but the decline wasn’t 
so steep as in the preceding week. 
Mixer business was off, and the drop 
in demand for mash was reflected in 
middlings being discounted under 
bran. There was a slight pick up in 
flour mill running time that added to 
supplies, and sacked carlot middlings 
were on track. Other millfeeds were 
available for shipment in a week to 
10 days. Demand from the South for 
heavy feeds is gradually picking up. 
Mill running time ranged from 5 to 6 
days. Bran ended unchanged to off $1; 
middlings were down 50¢ to $1, and 
heavy feeds were unchanged to $1.50 
lower. Quotations Feb. 1: Bran $47.50 
@51, standard midds. $46@50, flour 
midds. $52.50@55.75 red dog $52.50 
@55.75. 


Philadelphia: An easier undertone 
manifested itself on the local millfeed 
market last week along with reports 
that inquiry had accelerated. It was 
reported that there is a lack of confi- 
dence in the price structure. The Feb. 
1 list of quotations showed bran off 
$2.50 from the previous week, to 
$56, and standard midds. down $2, to 
$57. Red dog was unchanged at $62. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeed con- 
tinued very good last week. Retail 
demand was large for bran, and al- 
though standard middlings were quot- 


ed a dollar lower than bran, the lat- 
ter continued to lead in sales. Sup- 
plies in all lines were plentiful. Ship- 
ments were slowing up, especially in 
immediate orders. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $54.85@ 
55.64, standard midds. $53.85@55.64, 
flour midds. $56.85@58.64, red dog 
$59.15 @61.14. 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed considerably more activity 
during the week than for some time. 
Demand was good and bran prices a4- 
vanced 75¢ over the weekend. Mixers 
and jobbers are working close to in- 
ventories and buying mostly for spot 
needs. Shorts gained approximately 
50¢ and interest folded on the sud- 
den weekend rise. Quotations: Bran 
$51@52.50, shorts $52@53.25. 


Seattle: The millfeed market held 
its own, with sellers reporting that 
they are well booked through Febru- 
ary and into March, and with buyers 
apparently willing to support the 
market at current levels. While flour 
production is good, demand also 
holds up well, and with barley and 
oats at present levels, millfeed by 
comparison still represents a very 
good buy. The market was firm at 
$47.50 sacked ton delivered common 


transit points for February and 
March delivery. 

Portland: Millfeed supplies for 
nearby shipment remained tight 


through March with no change re- 
ported in the Pacific Northwest mar- 
ket last week. Prices moved in a 
range of $48@49 ton. Middlings 
closed at $52. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continued 
stationary the past week, with de- 
mand and supply about equal. Mills 
are operating to capacity 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week and are booked 
well through the month. Quotations 
Feb. 1 (unchanged): Red bran and 
millrun $47, midds. $52. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $54, midds $59. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$54.50, midds. $59.50, f.0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 


Vancouver: The domestic market 
continued unchanged. Dealers were 
reported to have ample stocks on 
hand. Sales are holding up in the face 
of continued cold weather. No exports 
were listed. Cash car quotations Feb. 
1, papers, with 50¢ more if packed 
in jutes: Bran $50, shorts $53, midds. 
$56. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds are moving in 
steady volume at firm prices. Most 
of the supplies are going to Eastern 
Canada. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces are unimportant. Quota- 
tions Feb. 2: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $42@ 
46 in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
Alberta $5 more; shorts $43 @ 45, 
and midds. $47 @ 51 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The rye market ap- 
peared about ready for some active 
buying as the week of Feb. 1 ended. 
Prices of cash rye, futures, premiums 
and flour were down sharply from the 
previous week. The price of cash rye 
was 8@9¢ below the quoted price on 
Jan. 25, and pure white rye flour was 
quoted Feb. 1 at 15¢ below the previ- 
ous quotations, also Jan. 25. The price 
of rye flour dipped another 5¢ Feb. 4, 
causing mill officials to say that the 
slightest upturn may touch off exten- 
sive buying. There were some flour 
sales the past week, but they were 
reported as spotty, and without any 
large amounts of rye changing hands. 
Quotations Feb. 1: Pure rye $4.85@ 
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4.91, medium $4.65@4.71, dark $4.30 
@ 4.36. 


Chicago: The rye flour trade is 
looking for some business to de- 
velop in the next few days. Prices 
are down around 25¢ sack from the 
week before. Observers said this is 
expected to be a strong inducement 
for the trade to buy ahead. Quota- 
tions: White patent $5.21 to $5.27, 
medium $5.01 to $5.07, dark $4.46 


to $4.52. 
St. Louis: The demand is slow 
and the trend lower. Supplies are 


ample, sales and shipping directions 
are slow. Quotations: Pure white 
$5.66, medium $5.46, dark $4.91, rye 
meal $5.16. 

Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ 
last week. Sales were nominal. Con- 
sumers are backing away from cur- 
rent levels. Quotations Feb. 1: White 
$5.84@5.95, medium $5.64@5.75, dark 
$5.09 @5.20. 

Philadelphia: Amid observations 
that balances of dark flour were get- 
ting low, the local rye market con- 
tinued to suffer from a lack of buy- 
ing attention last week despite a 
downward revision in mill postings. 
This dropped white rye 10¢ sack 
from the previous week to $5.85@ 
5.95. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales con- 
tinued to lag, and only hand-to-mouth 
sales for urgent needs were reported 
last week. Directions were fair. Quo- 
tations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.69@5.80, 
medium $5.39@5.60, dark $4.94@5.05, 
blended $6.59@6.69, rye meal $4.94@ 
5.30. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: The demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is good domestic- 
ally, but export business is not re- 
flected in western mill production. 
Stocks are moderate. Quotations Feb. 
2: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





WARD OFFICERS 


(Continued from page 13) 





sales and advertising, of Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. of New York. From 
1944 to 1947 he was vice president of 
Russell H. Potter, Inc., public rela- 
tions. He returned to Ward in 1947 
and was made general sales manager 
in 1949; vice president, sales and mar- 
keting, in 1953 and executive vice 
president last year. 


Mr. Guckenberger joined the Ward 
Baking Co. as advertising manager 
in 1952 after having been executive 
secretary of the New York State 
Food Merchants Retail Assn. from 
1941 to 1952. 


The new directors elected, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Jackson, were: 

David Coleman, senior partner in 
the New York Stock Exchange firm 
of Coleman, Fagan & Co., who also 
has been closely associated with the 
commodity and baking businesses. 

R. Parker Kuhn, investment bank- 
er who was vice president, director 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee of First Boston Corp. prior to 
his retirement in 1955. Mr. Kuhn is a 
trustee of the Harlem Savings Bank 
and a trustee of the Association of 
Graduates of U.S. Military Academy. 

William S. Renchard is executive 
vice president of Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank. 

Theodore C. Streibert has been di- 
rector of the U.S. _ Information 
Agency, Washington. 


| 
| 





oe 
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ST. LOUIS CLUB OFFICERS—New officers of the St. Louis Milling and 
Grain Club, who were elected recently at the annual meeting, are, left to 
right, George L. Sparks, Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc., first vice president; 
Raleigh B. Wilson, Checkerboard Elevator Co., president; Frank B. Waddock, 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., retiring president; and Delbert G. Dagley, Flour Mills 
of America, second vice president. 





George H. McCabe 
Heads Northwest 


Elevator Group 


MINNEAPOLIS — George H. Mc- 
Cabe, the McCabe Co., was elected 
president of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. at the organization’s 
annual meeting Jan. 22. He succeeds 
H. O. Frank, Rugby Milling Co. 

C. L. McMillan, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. McCabe. Pete 
Stallcop was renamed secretary, and 
E. S. Ferguson, Kellogg Commis- 
sion Co., was renamed treasurer. 
Newly-elected to the board of direc- 
tors were George Riebe, Riebe & 
Riebe Grain Co., and John Henry, 
Victoria Elevator Co. 

A “market get-together” followed 
the annual membership meeting, 
with association members joining 
other Minneapolis and Northwest 
grain men at a social hour and din- 
ner at Hotel Radisson. Attendance 
totaled close to 300, including some 
80 guests representing other busi- 


nesses, government agencies, trade 
associations and the University of 
Minnesota. 


David P. Livingston, Washington, 
Iowa, billed as “America’s funniest 
farmer,” was the principal speaker. 
In a talk entitled, “Faith, Hope and 
Parity,” Mr. Livingston offered his 
observations on farm developments 
and a large array of anecdotes. 

Mr. Livingston told the grain men 
that they have a big public rela- 
tions job ahead of them among 
farmers. The trade, he said, is ac- 
cused of “loading” the ballot in the 
recent corn price support referen- 
dum to benefit its own interests. 

The livestock situation has im- 
proved in the past six to eight 
months, Mr. Livingston said, but 
while the price outlook is generally 
more favorable for producers, every- 
thing isn’t rosy as livestock numbers 
are still large. Mr. Livingston also 
observed that the trend toward few- 
er and larger farms may be coming 
to an end. 

Lloyd N. Case, who recently re- 
signed as head of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service grain branch in 
Washington, commented briefly on 
his experiences in Washington. The 


Pillsbury Takes Lease 


BUFFALO — Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has leased 7,500 sq. ft. of floor space 
in a new office building being built 
by the Benderson Development Co. at 
625 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. Pills- 
bury is presently located at the La- 
fayette Bldg., Broadway and Wash- 
ington. The building being built by 
Benderson will have 44,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space when it is completed. 





Minneapolis market, he said, is high- 
ly respected in government circles, 
and it is the responsibility of those 
connected with it to preserve this 
respect. A former secretary of the 
country elevator association, Mr. 
Case now is a vice president of Bur- 
dick Grain Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Allis-Chalmers Eyes 
Record Sales in 1957 


MILWAUKEE—Sales volume for 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, will set another new rec- 
ord in 1957, and net earnings should 
be up substantially, Robert S. Steven- 
son, president, predicted recently. 

Mr. Stevenson made the prediction 
at a meeting in Kansas City of deal- 
ers and manufacturing and sales rep- 
resentatives. He said the outlook is 
bright for all of the company’s divi- 
sions, but greatest increases should 
be shown in heavy electrical appara- 
tus and farm equipment. 

Meanwhile, Allis- Chalmers  an- 
nounced the election of Boyd S. Ober- 
link, group vice president of the com- 
pany, to the firm’s board of directors. 
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Dividend Declared 


NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Standard Brands 
Inc. held recently, a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share was declared 
on the common stock, payable March 
15, 1957, to stockholders of record 
on Feb. 15, 1957. At the same meet- 
ing, a quarterly dividend of 87%¢ 
per share was declared on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable March 15, 1957, 
to stockholders of record on March 
1, 1957. 
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Canadian Transport 
Controller Position 


May Stay Unfilled 


WINNIPEG—With the post of fed- 
eral transport controller unfilled since 
late 1956, Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, fed- 
eral minister of trade and commerce, 
has hinted strongly that the position 
may remain vacant. 

R. W. Milner who left the position 
and was later named chief commis- 
sioner for the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada was severely 
criticized for his handling of the post 
last year before the government 
standing committee on agriculture 
and colonization. Mr. Howe, speaking 
in the House of Commons Jan. 30, 
said, ‘“‘Whatever recommendations I 
may make to my colleagues, I cannot 
mention the name of any man who 
would accept that position and go be- 
fore the committee again.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Adolph Schlaman, Grand _ Island, 
Neb., celebrated his 25th anniversary 
as an employee of Standard Brands, 
Ine., on Feb. 1, which entitles him 
to membership in the company’s 
Quarter Century Club. Later in the 
year he will receive an engraved 
gold watch and certificate of long 
service at a dinner for new and old 
club members from this area. Mr. 
Schlaman operates the Grand Island 
branch of the Fleischmann Division 
of Standard Brands. 


William Riddell, a commissioner of 
the Canndian Wheat Board, and Wil- 
liam Brooking, sales manager, plan 
to leave- shortly for Japan to push 
the sale of Canadian grain in that 
country. 


W. G. Malaher, director of the 
Searle Grain Co.’s research depart- 
ment at Winnipeg, visited the office 
of The Northwestern Miller Feb. 1. 

e 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, visited the gov- 
ernment agricultural products labo- 
ratory in Peoria, Ill., Jan. 29. 


Callers at the Millers National 
Federation offices in Chicago last 
week were Dr. Betty Sullivan of Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.; Roy K. Dur- 
ham and Francis Rowe of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., and Wayne Fuller, traffic 
manager of Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 


s 

Miss La Vera Novak, daughter of 
J. E. Novak, export sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
and Kenneth R. Childs were married 
Jan. 26 in the Church of Christ, 
Wichita. Warder K. Novak of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., brother of the bride, of- 
ficiated. 

Cecil R. Martin, manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co. plant in St. Joseph, 
Mo., was named “outstanding boss of 
the year” at the annual distinguished 
service awards dinner of the St. 
Joseph Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Martin was praised for his ex- 
cellent relations with the personnel 
of his firm, his generosity, good fel- 
lowship and understanding of human 
problems. Mr. Martin is a former 
member of the St. Joseph city coun- 
cil and a former director of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Robert Earl, Minneapolis, with the 
overseas division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., visited in Ok'ahoma City, Okla., 
recently. 

eo 


Con C. Harvey, manager of the 
John C. Chambers Co., Chicago, ex- 
pects to be released from the Au- 
gustana Hospital Feb. 5. He entered 
the hospital Jan. 27 for surgery. He 
will convalesce for a few days at 
home and then return to his office 
at 1827 N. LeClaire Ave. Mr. Harvey 
is well-known in the milling indus- 
try, having traveled to serve the 
trade for more than 40 years. 


A highlight at the annual con- 
vention of the Oklahoma Crop Im- 
provement Assn. at Oklahoma City 
Jan. 25-26 was the presentation of 
hats as prizes to the two members 
who brought most growers to the 
convention. Those receiving the hats 
were Harold Miller, Major County 


agent, and William Sallee, Greer 
County agent. The presentation was 
made by Eugene Nicholson, presi- 
dent, Orienta. The association is 
sponsored by the-Oklahoma Millers 
Assn., grain dealers and allied in- 
terests. 
e 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president in 
charge of sales for Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., his wife and his father, 
G. L. Heegaard, are on a Caribbean 
cruise. They plan to spend a few 
weeks in Naples, Fla., when their 
cruise ends. 


Burt Loken, director of public re- 
lations for the Chicago Board of 
Trade, was a recent visitor to the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. 


K. D. Parkhill, manager of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. operation 
at Sioux City, Iowa, is in the hos- 
pital following a heart attack. 


Rowley Miller, western sales man- 
ager of Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
has returned from a business trip to 
California. 


Walter Wingate, sales executive 
for Russell-Miller Milling Co., was - 
due back Feb. 4 from a _ two-week 
business trip through the East. 
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Wife of Beardstown 


Mills Executive Dies 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—Mrs. Rob- 
ert H. Hommel, Jr., wife of the vice 
president of the Beardstown Mills 
Co., Beardstown, IIl., died at her home 
here recently of cancer. She is sur- 
vived by her husband and two chil- 
dren, Robert and Virginia, both stu- 
dents at the University of Illinois. 
Mrs. Hommel was the daughter of 
A. G. Schultz, who is the retired 
president of Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
the predecessor firm to Beardstown 
Mills Co. 
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TO BUILD PLANT 


BUFFALO — The Keebler Biscuit 
Co. plans a $300,000 distribution 
center to be built on a 6-acre tract 
on Aero Drive and Ellicott Creek 
Rd. in nearby Cheektowaga. The 40,- 
000 sq. ft. office and warehouse will 
take the place of Keebler’s present 
operation at 12 Watson St. 

















BAKERY ENGINEERS 
MEET MARCH 4-7 


NEW YORK —The Pennsyivania 
Railroad’s crack train, the “Broad- 
way Limited,” will be on track here 
March 2 and 8 to take members of 
the Amer:can Society of Bakery En- 
gineers to their annual convention 
in Chicago. The convention dates are 
March 4-7. Accommodations will in- 
clude drawing rooms, compartments, 
bedrooms, bedroom suites and room- 
ettes at no extra fare. 

Here is the timetable: 


Saturday, March 2—Leaves New York 
(Penna. Sta.)—6:00 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Newark—6:14 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves N. Philadelphic—7:21 p.m. E.S.T. 
Leaves Harrisburg—9?:02 p.m. E.S.T. 
Sunday, March 3—Arrives Chicago—9?:00 
a.m. C.S.T. 


Complete information and reserva- 
tions are available from Claude A. 
Bascombe, Standard Brands, Inc., 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 
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Breakfast cereals (excluding baby cereals) 
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Survey Shows Flour, Bread 
Used in 9 of 10 U.S. Homes 


WASHINGTON—A survey by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
shows that 97.5% of U.S. households 
use flour and cereal products each 
week, while 97.3% use bakery prod- 
ucts. 

White flour is used in 79% of all 
households, ‘‘other” types of flour are 
used in 1.8% of households for a to- 
tal flour use figure of 79.2% (some 
families of course, use both types). 

Comparative figures for all other 
flour products can be seen in the 

tables on the accompanying 

page. Also tabulated are the 

quantity used per household 

(2.66 lb. per household average) 
and the money value. 

The use figures are based upon a 
survey made by the Agricultural Re- 
search Service and Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the USDA for one 
week during April, May and June of 
1955. The statistics in the “all urban- 
izations” section of the survey are 
weighted averages for urban, rural 
non-farm and rural farm households. 
Separate tabulations were also made 
by the USDA for each category. 

The 1955 survey was the most com- 
prehensive yet undertaken, the USDA 
points out. Its objectives were to ob- 
tain current information on patterns 
of food consumption, expenditures, 
dietary levels and household food 
practices. The households were group- 
ed by regions—Northeast, North Cen- 
tral, South and West—according to 
census of population regions, by 
urbanization, explained above, and by 
several family income classes within 
these categories. The survey was 
based on a sample of approximately 
6,000 housekeeping households of one 
or more persons. Housekeeping house- 
holds were defined as those in which 
at least one member had ten or more 
meals from home food supplies dur- 
ing the week preceding the interview. 
Institutions and persons living on 
military reservations were not repre- 
sented. Collection of the data was by 
personal interview. 

Bakery Products Covered 

Covered in the survey were white 
bread, whole wheat, and other vari- 
eties together with a total. Also sur- 
veyed were crackers, divided into 
sweet and not-sweet varieties; rolls 
divided into ready-to-eat and Brown- 
n-Serve varieties; biscuits and muf- 
fins; cakes, pies and other varieties. 
Whole wheat bread was used by 
16.2% of all households and 26.9% 
used the “other” bread category. Use 
of bread varied widely according to 
income brackets. For the whole 
wheat variety those with incomes 
under $2,000 yearly use 10.2% whole 
wheat bread, while those in the $10,- 
000 a year category and over use 
27.4%. The variation for the other 
varieties is even greater—8.7% com- 
pared with 51%. 

For white bread the variation is 
not as great. Households of two or 
more persons with incomes under $2,- 
000 averaged 78.7% use of white 
bread; it rises to 88.4% in the $10,- 
000-or-over income bracket. The 
highest percentage of use of white 
bread is in the income range of $4,000 
to $6,000, with usage over 90%. 

The quantity of bread used by all 
households was 4.71 lb. per week, of 
which 3.98 lb. was’ white bread. 
Households of two or more persons 
used the largest quantity of 4.98 Ib. 
of which 4.22 lb. was white bread. In 
the $5,000 to $6,000 income group, 
5.91 lb. of bread were used; this was 


the top usage recorded. Of that 
amount, 4.84 lb. was white bread. 

In the money value category, the 
highest average value was in the 
$5,000 to $8,000 categories with a 
value of $1.11. 

As the income declined, the survey 
showed a decline of the value oft 
bread used, with the lower incomes 
using a total value of 58¢ and in the 
white bread category, 51¢, indicating 
that in this income category white 
bread assumes a much greater pro- 
portion of the bread budget than do 
the other varieties. The average value 
of bread used by all households was 
94¢, and in this case white bread took 
77¢ of that value. 

Cakes were used by 22.4% of the 
households surveyed with the largest 
income bracket using the largest 
amount of cake—30.3%. For house- 
holds of two persons or more, the 
average of cake was 23%. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture points out that nearly all white 
bread was reported as enriched. 
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International Milling 
Co. Will Again Award 


Six Scholarships 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Co. has announced it will, 
for the third consecutive year, award 
up to six college or vocational in- 
stitute scholarships for the school 
year 1957-58 to sons and daughters 
of employees. Winners will be se- 
lected by a committee of prominent 
educators on the basis of scholar- 
ship, character, leadership and fi- 
nancial need as disclosed in written 
applications. 

The scholarships will cover tuition 
up to $500 at any accredited college 
or vocational school chosen by the 
recipient. They are not limited to 
the freshman year, but may be used 
for any undergraduate year after 
completion of high school. Children 
of International employees having 
five or more years of service with 
the company are eligible if they have 
completed or are in the last year of 
high school and are under 26 years 
of age. Winners will be announced 
May 1 on the basis of applications 
received by the committee by April 
i. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Equipment Association 


Opening New Offices 


NEW YORK—tThe Bakery Equir- 
ment Manufacturers Assn. opened its 
new executive offices at 511 Fifth 
Ave. on Feb. 1. The enlarged quarters, 
suite 604, are in the same building as 
the former offices. 

Additional space will be provided 
for board and committee meetings, 
and all rooms will be furnished with 
air conditioning for comfort and effi- 
ciency, said Raymond J. Walter, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STORAGE TANKS BUILT 

ALTAMONT, KANSAS — Four 
new grain storage tanks have been 
built at the Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator Co. here, increasing the 
firm’s grain storage capacity by 
about 66,000 bu. According to Earl 
Hill, manager, the elevator system 
will now be able to store 100,000 
bu. of feed grains. Cost of the pro- 
ject was $65,000. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Jan. Feb. 
25, 


25, ’ 
--1956-57— 1957 1957 


High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. .. 364% 294% 30% 30% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 37% 30% 33% 33 
Am. Cyanamid .... 79% 61 --.. TI 
oa Saeee 157 126 143% 143 
A-D-M Co. ...«.... 41y 354 37% 36% 
eae ee 64 54 54%4 55 
Cont. Baking Co... 36% 28% 30% 30 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 323% 27% 28%, 29% 
Se 180% 152% .... 159 
Cream of Wheat... 3054 28% 285% 28% 
Dow Chemical .... 82% 57 9% 59% 
Gen. Baking Co... 10% 9 9 9 
Gen. Foods Corp... 5054 40% 433%, 43% 
General Mills, Inc. 71% 61 65 65% 
, . rer 122% 108% 114 113% 
Merck & Co. ..... 35 245% 32% 31% 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 39% 345, 36 37% 
.. eer 51% 37% 47 45% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 59% 494% 43 42% 
Procter & Gamble. 55 44%, 44%, 46% 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 35% 31 34%, 34% 
eae 153 130 136 136 
St. Regis Paper Co. 603% 405 43% 42% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 444% 36% 39% 40% 
Sterling Drug .... 31% 25% 27% 27 
United Biscuit of 
America ........ 323%, 26 274%, 27% 
Victor Ch. Works. 3454 25% 27 27% 
os eae 92% 7% .... 81% 
Ward Baking Co... 17% 13% 15% 14% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 108 115 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 100 101 
Gen, Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... 129 132 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd..... 87% 90 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ...... 106% 198), 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.. 159 160 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 90 92% 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd.... 94 96 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd... 81% 82% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ...... 69 69% 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. ...... 96 7 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 93% 95 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Jan. Feb. 
25, 
--1956-57—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% ee 5% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
, § Fae 138 126 139 130 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥.... 27% 23% 24% 24% 
. ae 108% 95% .... 97% 
Wagner Baking 
iy TU cccsess 111% 100% . 100% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ...... 14% 156 


Hathaway Bak., 

TE ns rad 3eee wid ore 4% 4% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

oS SS |. ae coos BRS 114 
Omar, Inc. 4 ee 13 13% 


Soil Bank Payments 


WASHINGTON — Payments to 
farmers participating in the 1956 
Acreage Reserve program of the Soil 
Bank totaled $242,524,096.91 in 45 
States and Puerto Rico reporting 
through Dec. 31, 1956, the U.S. De- 








partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 

The last report issued on these 
payments (negotiable certificates) 


covered those made through Nov. 30, 
1956, and showed total disbursements 
at that time of $233,487,151.64. 

In the report on participation in 
the 1956 Acreage Reserve program 
it was indicated that the maximum 
amount of payments farmers could 
earn by remaining in compliance with 
the program was nearly $261,000,000. 
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a 
world’s loveliest 


A TRULY 
BEAUTIFUL , 
\V 
RESORT 
A. & 
The Arizona Biltmore, aS x 
he Ph 
aber pel of 44 , \ 
resort hotels. 1400 
fascinating acres of lawns, 
gardens, desert and mountains. 


Golf—own, private, uncrowded, 
18-hole, championship course 
at your door—as everything else 
for your enjoyment. 


50 cabanas around colorful, 
gay pool area . . Bungalows — 
garden suites—same quick 
service as main hotel. Day-long 
activities for children. 


Nightly dinner-dancing . . 
latest movies in hotel theater. 


ARIZONA \ Ale 
BIUIMORE a 





Mr. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C-3, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








Telephone FEderal 2-8637 


576 ents nadine noone 15, Minn. 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn, 








RYE—White - 








111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ing Patent 
pring Clear 
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“The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 





150! Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


e 
DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 
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SPACE AVAILABILITY 


(Continued from page 9) 





this unusual movement of corn from 
these four states into terminal stor- 
age in the Southwest, although the 
corn for the most part would be in 
a line flow for future export. At the 
outset there appears to be some 
market-firming connotations to this 
removal of corn from the four ex- 
cess storage surplus states since it 
would no longer be tributary to ma- 
jor commodity market delivery. But 
it is further observed that eventual- 
ly this corn, through additional 
handling and turning at terminal 
points, will lose grade and may have 
to be sold at a discount. 


Corn Price Depression 

This planned movement of corn is 
flowing into interior markets and 
depressing the price of corn. At the 
same time it adds encouragement to 
swine production expansion as hog 
prices rise and the price of feed 
grains stay depressed. That condition 
does not make for any improvement 
in corn prices which trade observers 
see as necessary to check the expan- 
sion of swine this year. 

USDA officials say they have 
those uncontrollable influences at 
hand and if the hog producer wants 
to grasp for nearby profits and later 
face $10 hogs there seems to be 
nothing that USDA can do about it. 
They point out the same conditions 
have occurred in the turkey industry 
where repeated USDA warnings 
failed to halt the grab for nearby 
profits based on the mirage of high 
market prices at the start of a sea- 
sonal operation. 

Subsequently it has been learned 
from trade sources that the ware- 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
me 








MILLING 


KNAPPEN Comany 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











‘HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 


For Bakers | 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 








| 
Emphatically Independent | 








Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. ‘ 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 








housemen are prepared to make 
available the necessary storage space 
to handle up to 110 million bushels 
of corn at terminal and sub-terminal 
locations, but the problem is one of 
timing. They say that CCC will have 
to route its inbound corn to these 
emergency points to coincide with 
the loading out of wheat from the 
space to get maximum results and 
prevent a tie-up of movement be- 
cause of shortage of boxcars. 

The optimism of the warehouse in- 
dustry that it can handle all the ex- 
cess surplus of old crop corn should 
provoke some caution on the part 
of CCC to move about 50 million 
bushels of hard spring wheat out of 
the Duluth-Minneapolis terminal 
storage points. 





SPRING WHEAT 


(Continued from page 9) 





adopt the plan, movement will start 
at once. Initially, boxcars will be 
used and this is likely to tie up the 
freight situation materially, ob- 
servers say. However, Mr. Cole con- 
siders that the movement of so large 
an amount as 50 million bushels, if 
that total is agreed upon, will neces- 
sarily spill over into the navigational 
season. Hence, a large quantity of 
wheat could be moved by barge. 

Traders point out, on the other 
hand, that once the plan is agreed, 
CSS will be compelled to work fast 
to release the space now occupied by 
wheat in time to take in corn. Even 
though it would not be practical to 
move the whole amount by rail, the 
demand for boxcars will inevitably 
be heavy. . 

The situation now developing, un- 
der which the milling industry of the 
Upper Midwest stands to lose large 
amounts of spring wheat, points up 
again the lack of a milling industry 
executive close to the top staff level 
of the CSS grain branch. In matters 
such as this close consultation and 
coordination are essential, it is con- 
sidered. CSS officials answer this 
critical comment by stating that the 
milling industry has been asked to 
provide a candidate for the job now 
open. Yet no candidates have been 
put forward, they say. The job is re- 
ported to pay better than $11,000 a 
year. 





CORN PLEDGE 


(Continued from page 9) 





of compliance and more _ probably 
would lead to a wide open planting 
of corn everywhere. 

Common Agreement 

Before the committees were sever- 
al bills which had one point of com- 
mon agreement. For the next three 
crop years—the now planned life of 
the soil bank—a 51 million corn acre- 
age base would be used for the pur- 
poses of the soil bank. Another gen- 
eral agreement is that the commer- 
cial corn belt farmer would have to 
take out of that actual corn acreage 
base allotment 15% of his corn land 
for contribution to the soil bank to 
be eligible for price support for his 
crop at $1.31 bu. and for which he 
also would obtain soil bank payments 
at the rate of 90¢ bu. times the esti- 
mated yield for his farm area. 

The 90¢ bu. payment for corn was 
in effect for the 1956 crop and would 
again be effective for the 1957 corn 
crop even though the level of price 
support for corn was lowered for the 
1957 crop. 

The hearings were not too smooth 
for the USDA officials—even the 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY WANTED 














v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 
— v 





Experienced Food Technologist— 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 

Excellent opportunity for an ex- 


perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 


All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 











Republican members of the commit- 
tee delayed in protecting their wit- 
nesses—but revealed a broad area of 
compromise between the sponsors of 
the corrective corn acreage legisla- 
tion and USDA spokesmen. 

As mentioned above there are two 
general points of agreement. (1) The 
total acreage base of 51 million; (2) 
The requirement of a 15% with- 
drawal of corn—not oats or barley or 
other cropland—to the acreage re- 
serve program of the soil bank. 

Controversial Points 

The controversial issues are the ad- 
ministration bill which asks that the 
secretary be given broad discretion 
to support corn at between zero and 
90% parity. 

This issue is tied to a further as- 
pect of the USDA bill which would 
end all acreage allotments for the 
commercial corn belt after the 1959 
corn crop year. This is an acute tech- 
nical problem which would appear to 
remove the corn crop from the cate- 
gory of “basic commodities.” 


During the appearance of the sec- 
retary at the Senate Agriculture 
Committee session under examination 
of Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.) 
he agreed that the success of the soil 
bank hinged on the adequacy of rate 
of payment for corn. Sen. Humphrey 
told the hearing that he was a firm 
believer in the soil bank as an in- 
strument to bring supplies into line 
with demand. He asked and obtained 
agreement with Mr. Benson that they 
sit down in conference to iron out 
the corn situation. 

It is that item which leads to the 
conclusion that the Senate will write 
the amending corn acreage legisla- 
tion, since.Senz:'Humphrey seems to 
have offered the opportunity of com- 
promise. 
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Good Flour = Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 
_, Good Sheeting=Good Texture ....Good Texture=Increased Sales 
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Machining 
Tolerance * 
~~9 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
Bay State Flours.... 
UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 
Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 
* Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 
—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Dont Give Us 
THE PINCH TEST 


Most all Bakery bread today will pass this old imaginary 
test of freshness. But the Home Test is different. That's 
the test baked goods must pass in the home of the user 
and it is much more critical. 


Gooch's Best Bakery Flours are milled from only the 
finest wheat and will prove to be a great assist in the 
production and maintenance of top quality in all baked 
goods. 


Give Us thee HOME TEST in Your Shop 


GOOCH'S BEST 
idettica’ ce FLOURS 


GOMEC AKSARBEN GOLD-NUGGET 


Western Wheat Flour Spring Wheat Flour Spring Clear Flour 


JUMBO RYE FLOURS HI-PROTEIN 


High Protein Spring Clear Flour Light - Dark - Medium Spring Whole Wheat Flour 











Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 











STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, -cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 














DISTRIBUTED BY 








KANSAS CITY 5, MiSSOURI 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 








When we sell KELLY’S FAMOUS we are not thinking of a sale 
made today, but of a permanent friendship built for KELLY’S FAMOUS 
among another of America’s Bakers. Try friendly KELLY’S FAMOUS 
on your next flour purchase. You will like it. on 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Not a blink’s worth of difference, man to man, in a 
Cadet formation on Graduation Day. 


Likewise, Russell-Miller Bakery Flours must pass 
rigid standards of quality and performance before 
“‘sraduating” from our mills. That’s why you can 
count on these flours for the best results . . . the same 
results .. . delivery after delivery. This too, is 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
os Bakery Flours 


Headquarters: Minneapolis; with mills in Buffalo, N.Y., 
Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas, Billings, Mont., and Valley City, 
Mandan, Minot, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Millers of superb Bakery Flours including OccIDENT, PRo- 
DUCER, SWEET LOAF, SWEET LOAF SPECIAL, EAco, SUNBURST, 
Gotp Heart, Kyroxt, OccipENT 100° WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY BAKERS, RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, ROYAL 
PATENT and WHITE SPRAY. 





P See you at 
e--~= 9 ARBA CONVENTION 


March 17-20 


in New Orleans 
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Masterpieces in architecture or baking re- 
sult from complete understanding of the 
principles involved. Flour Mills of America 
knows how wheat should be milled to pro- 
vide the baker with the finest flour 
available. 
* 
Tower of Pisa 
Italy, 1174 
— a re . ; 
Klour Mills of America, Inc. | 
KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE ; 
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BAKERY 


flours 





I, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 
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UNIFORMLY MILLED BY tanpinitn 


“"T _ THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY — 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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T GRAIN SERVICE 


= Guouwhere 
& 








New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 








~ Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omeha Memphis 
RAL i. Enic 
= Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
* > Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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m& Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan fiour service 
and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily. 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


Da 





MENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Biss Z 
Mill employee adjusts flow of chlorine di- 
oxide gas being fed from a W&T DYOX 
unit to a flour stream. The gas flow to each 
flour stream can be individually regulated 


- 


“Me W&T BETA-CHLORA unit installed at the 
Atkinson Mill. This unit meters gas used in 
the conditioning of certain grades of flour. 


tm Mill employee loads W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used to 
precisely measure and feed NOVADELOX, the superior 
Wallace & Tiernan bleaching compound 





“Give us th 


In every family, in every land, in every age, bread 
has signified life itself. 

Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned to 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build a 
permanent home — surrounded by fields of grain. 

Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. But 
the most wonderful part of all is that it never has 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


stood still. The flour that Americans live upon 
today makes a better loaf of bread than the flour 
their fathers used just a short quarter-century ago. 

General Mills is proud to be part of the industry 
that symbolizes civilization itself. 


General 


Mills 








